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A CENTURY OF MUSIC. 


By VIVIAN CARTER. 


N looking back over the last hundred 
years’ record in music, there is little 
doubt that, bearing in mind that 

“art is long and time is fleeing,” the 
divine art has during that time “ gone 
the pace.” When the philosopher of the 
future takes upon himself the task of 
reviewing the general art work of bygone 
centuries, it is obvious that the nineteenth 
century will stand out pre-eminently as 
the century of music. 

While in art, sculpture, literature, 
poetry, and the drama, the nineteenth 
century has produced no man who has 
lessened one whit the shadow of the 
medieval geniuses—Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Shakespeare, and others, in 
music it has poured forth genius after 
genius, with the result that, in trying to 
estimate the progress of the art, one is 
confronted with a bewildering mass of 
names, all of whom claim in some measure 
pre-eminence of a kind,and some of whom 
positively defy comparison, either past, 
present, or future. 

The nineteenth century in music! 
What a dazzling record it has been. 
When it opened, Mozart was only recently 
dead, Haydn was approaching his -end, 
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and Beethoven had not yet attained a 
position worthy comparison with his 
great predecessors, Bach, Handel, and 
the two first-named composers. Schubert 
was in his childhood, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schumann, Wagner, Liszt were 
undreamt of, and if they had been, the 
dream must have been a nightmare to 
our purist, academic ancestors in the 
art. 

Music, then, was more than ever the 
delight of two contrasted classes—the 
rich and cultured, the poor and ignorant. 
The symphony, quartette, concerto, and 
grand opera were exclusively enjoyed by 
those in “ society,” or in the entourage of 
some aristocrat able to have the article 
turned out on the premises by a.composer 
exclusively engaged. Thus, we read in 
the biographies, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
and their contemporaries all owe their 
initial success to having been patronised 
by some grand duke or other noble who 
could afford to keep a staff of musicians 
on the premises, one of whom was capable 
of composing whenever called upon to do 
so. Indeed, it is notorious that the musician 
was regarded as the fellow of the butler, 
footman, cook, or other domestic servant. 
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Quite a familiar form of advertisement 
was one requiring a gentleman's servant, 
accustomed to looking after his master’s 
clothes and fulfilling other useful personal 
functions, preference being given to one 
who could play first violin in a quartette ! 
Haydn, we know, wasexpected to reconcile 
his artistic duties with making himself 
generally useful in his master’s household. 
At the present day few men are more 
worthily esteemed in society than the 
composer, as an instance of which Sir 
Edward Elgar may be cited. With regard 
to the other kind of music, the popular 
ditty, doubtless things remain much as 
they were, for the music-hall tune is a 
thing that changeth not, save for the 
worse. 

Where, then, did music stand at the 
opening of the last century? A man 
living at that time would probably have 
told you that it had said its last word. 
He would have said that Bach and 
Handel were long since dead, that 
Mozart had just passed away, and that 
Haydn, the last remaining of the great 
fraternity, had finished his work and was 
soon to follow them, and would have 
inquired who was to surpass them. Had 
you mentioned Beethoven, the answer 


OF MUSIC. 


would probably have been contemp- 
tuous, for a musical prophet hath no 
honour in his own age. Indeed, on 
referring to a biography of the time, 
I see it stated that “he is a promising 
young composer, whose symphonies 
are not at all unworthy of a place 
beside those of Haydn and Mozart.” 
Everyone, now regards them as an 
incalculable advance on any of the 
works of his predecessors, but that 
decision was only come to years after 
his death. 

At the beginning of the century Beet- 
hoven was approaching his “ second” 
manner—that is, the manner which 
produced such works as the “ Eroica” 
symphony and the “Moonlight” 
sonata. The great composer had also 
approached that tragic period of his 
life when deafness was to prevent his 
hearing his own creations, Though 
he lived twenty-seven years after the 
opening of the nineteenth century, 
Beethoven was continually a victim 
of this most terrible of all possible 
afflictions for a musician. Perhaps the 
grandest, if the most pathetic, moment 
of his life was when producing his 
last and greatest work, the “Choral” 
symphony, he was unable to hear either 
the performance or. the thunders of 
applause that greeted it afterwards, and 
was only able to observe with his eyes 
the success he had achieved. Beethoven's 
character is known to most people. Out- 
wardly brusque, even rough, he is known 
to have been one of the kindest-hearted 
of men. His position in the art is almost 
unassailable. Upon the limited forms of 
classical music he impressed strength, 
daring, beauty, and the sublimity of 
pathos as no other composer has done, 
despite the warmth, passion, and emo- 
tionalism of later men. 

Franz Schubert comes next in chrono- 
logical order, and perhaps also in that of 
merit. Born in 1797, he gave to the 
world, during a short life of thirty-one 
years, its loveliest treasures of. song, and 
some of the most melodious instrumental 
works—symphonies, pianoforte works, 
etc., including the beautiful opera 
**Rosamunde.” 

Another great contemporary, Weber, 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


From a life-size portrait by F. A. von Kloeber in 1817. 
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might be called the great forerunner of 


Wagner in opera. “Der Freischiitz,” 


“Oberon,” “ Euryanthe,” and others still 


hold their place in public estimation, 


despite the achievements of Wagner. 





“Les Huguenots,” and “ Faust” hold, in 
spite of the years that have passed over 
them, the same place in public esteem. 
Approaching the “forties,” music 
entered upon another phase of its career, 


FRANZ LISZT. 


Repro luction of a photograph from life, taken by Langsdorf on the composer’s 
seventieth birthday. 


The traditions of Weber were followed 
by Rossini, Meyerbeer, and Gounod, all 
of whom did much to infuse the spirit of 
deep thought into the field of opera, as 
understood by the Italian and French 
schools respectively. ‘“ William Tell,” 


namely, the “romantic” period, which 
found in the pianoforte its most accepted 
medium. Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Chopin are the unchallenged masters of 
this form of art, and each must long con- 
tinue to hold a place in every musician’s 
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repertory. Mendelssohn probably comes 
nearer to reconci.ing his gifts to that of 
the popular taste than any of his con- 
temporaries. Always melodious, full of 
the sweetest fancies, his music continues 
to please hundreds of thousands, while 
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music during this period. ‘The lesser 
men were numerous to an astonishing 
degree, though savouring largely of 
satellites to the stars mentioned. 

In the latter half of the century, how- 
ever, one name must always stand 





RICHARD WAGNER. 


in “ Elijal” is an oratorio second cnly 
to Handel’s “ Messiah” in public esteem. 
Schumann and Chopin must always 
stand out as the two composers par 
excellence for the piano; Schumann with 
his rhapsodical, flowing, insinuating 
style, and Chopin with his wild Slavonic 
fancies coupled with Western delicacy 
and refinement. These names represent 
only those pre-eminent in the field of 


conspicuous. While one reflects on musi- 
cians and their works in batches, and 
thoughts of the one suggest comparison 
with the other, Richard Wagner holds a 
place unique and unchallenged among 
the art workers of the nineteenth or any 
other century. Wagner was not merely 
the great musician, for that is a much 
too limited phrase to express a genius 
who excelled in so many fields besides 
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with music in the assertion of an artistic 
idea. The old absurdities of opera 
disappear in Wagner, and however 
absurd the declamations of a Siegfried 
or an Isolde may be from the standpoint 
of life, Wagner has succeeded in making 
them artistically sound and true. 

Liszt, the intimate friend and early 
patron of Wagner, to some extent shares 
his glory as a latter-century star. Vir- 
tuoso-worship is, as we all know, most 
ephemeral and transient. The great 
pianist or violinist whom we flock to 
hear to-day will probably be unknown 
to our posterity. But Liszt, though it 
is years since he left us, an aged man, is 
still remembered, and is a familiar name 
to the younger generation. With Paga- 
nini, he stands out as a virtuoso apart 
from others. Both seemed to be pos- 
sessed of something superhuman, which 
moved them to speak through their 
instruments. 

Through such men as those briefly 





SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. referred to has the art of music made 
suchastonishing progress. One wonders 


music. The music of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, and many others is 
great music, but to designate them 
great men would be an excess of 
praise. Wagner, however, must rank 
with those who are great among the 
minds of the world. Consummate 
mastery of the art of music—harmony, 
counterpoint, orchestration—astound- 
ing originality, and capacity for the 
subtlest, most sensuous, melody were 
but an equipment in the expression 
of his thoughts. Wedded to music 
early—but not very early—in life, he 
made it the medium for expressing 
what would otherwise have been 
expressed in another form. Born with 
the reformer’s instinct, his fery nature 
asserted itself in connection with the 
revolution of 1848, and perhaps as a 
result of his great self-advertising 
capacities he got into trouble and had 
to flee the country. He then turned 
lis attention to reforming the opera. 
‘“‘ Opera,” he argued, “ is untrue to life. 
Let it at least be true to itself”; and 
the result was the giving to the world — ' 

of a series of music dramas, in which Paste by) (Russell & Sen, Baler Strest, W. 


poetry, drama, and philosophy unite MR. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
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where the tide will cease. From every 
country come new contributions to it. 
The Russian, Tschaikowsky, with his 
wonderful combination of the barbaric 
with the refined and delicate; Greig, 
with his classical use of the folk-song 
and dance of Scandinavia; Dvorak, with 
symphonic treatment of the melodies of 
the backwoods of America and of 
Bohemia ; and the mass of Hungarian, 
Polish, and other music which daily floods 
our saloons and concert rooms, all go to 
show what a universal institution music 
has become. 

The peculiar charm of Tschaikowsky’s 
music, apart from its strength and pathos, 
is his strong Slavonic nationalism. This, 
blended with thoroughly western ideas of 
form, gives his music a singular charm. 
In his Fifth and Sixth Symphonies we 
find the gospel of emotionalism, with a 
strong national colouring, embodied in 
correct symphonic form, and the im- 
mediate result has been that the mass of the 
public has, for the first time, “taken” to 
asymphony. Now acrowd of enthusiasts, 
who a year or two ago would have 
regarded the symphony as “caviare to 
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the general,” flock to the Tschaikowsky 
nights at concert halls. And I might 
add that the cause of the symphony as a 
form of popular music has thereby gained 
a general advertisement, and other com- 
posers’ works in this form have been 
attentively listened to. 

And last, but not least, a British school 
has appeared on the scene. England has 
a right to be proud of the work of the 
late Sir Arthur Sullivan, and it is with 
no feeling of diffidence that I refer to him 
in association with the afore-mentioned 
composers. He has not given us sym- 
phonies, concertos, sonatas, or the like’; 
but then why should he? It was his 
province to sing, to delight, to enliven, 
rather than to utter deep thoughts, and 
for one who has been elevated by the 
thoughts of a Beethoven, a hundred have 
been delighted by the melodies, dances, 
and extravagances.of this prince of comic 
opera composers. Sullivan’scontributions 
to the serious forms of music have given 
us music of a powerful and beautiful 
character. The “In Memoriam” over- 
ture is a work appealing direct to the 
heart, and is doubtless the best that could 

be chosen to represent the composer in 

a century of music. ; 

The close of the last century had one 
conspicuous feature. Can we hope that 
it is to be the key-note of the present 
century movement. With sucha noble 
composition as Sir Edward Elgar’s 

‘““Dream of Gerontius,”’ we can await 

the future of British music with the 

liveliest confidence. One cannot listen 
to ever so small a fragment of his 
masterly mind without a desire to ex- 
claim “ Ecce homo "—that is, in British 
music. The vast mass of British com- 
posers have shown great technical gifts 
and resource, and the word “musi- 
cianly” has been rightly applied to 
them. Their name is legion. With 
one decade we have one group of such 
names, with another a different set. 

‘The musicianly, clever composer appears 

as often as that other phenomenon, “ the 

writer of the year,” and enjoys about 
as lasting a prominence. 

But in Elgar we exclaim, “ Here isa 
man, musicianly, clever, and all the rest 
of it, but he has something to say, some 


a 
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thing other people have not said ad 
nauseam, and the physical force toex press 
it.” When Elgar tackled the task of 
composing a set of military marches, he 
avoided two faults. He did not play to 
the gallery, moved by the success of cer- 
tain American composers, neither did he 
evolve any mock heroics inclassical vein. 
To use an Americanism, he “ got right 
there.” There is a tearing, robust 
strength about his enormously popular 
Military March in D that carries one 
away. As one not apparently very 
musical gentleman next me at a Queen’s 
Hall concert exclaimed to his friend, “ It 
makes you feel you must march, whether 
you want to or not.” And I don’t sup- 
pose this critic knew the difference 
between a crochet and a quaver. And 
Elgar achieves this without, as I have 
said, descending one whit from the highest 
musical vein. Mayhe goon and prosper. 
He is the man we have long been 
awaiting. His magnificent work, “ The 
Dream of Gerontius,” is such a maze of 
technique that its performance must for 
some time be attempted in fear and 
trembling, but the admiration of the 
critic and amateur is unbounded when, 
on studying this great work, one finds 
that not a note has been introduced 
pedantically, as Johnson was suspected of 
using big words, but that every stroke of 
the composer’s pen was made with only 
the one intent, to convey to the auditor 
the grand conception of his genius. 
Following in Elgar’s path, and with 
conspicuous success, is the British-African 
composer — Coleridge-Taylor. In the 
“Song of Hiawatha” this young musician 
has given us a work of the deepest feeling 
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and originality, being at the same time 
thoroughly in sympathy with Long- 
fellow’s beautiful poem. 

The British school has at last found 
itsfeet. Withsuch inspiring compositions 
by Elgar and Coleridge-Taylor, Hamish 
McCunn, W. H. Bell, Joseph Holbrooke, 
not excluding the fine choral and orches- 
tral works of Parry, Mackenzie, Cowen, 
and Stanford to represent it, we can justly 
hope that the present Century of Music 
will be Britain’s century. 











STORIES OF H.M. THE KING. 


By WALTER NATHAN. 


No. I].—Fitzgibberts. 


CHARLES 


RTHUR GERALD 
FITZGIBBERTS was the last 
representative of an ancient Irish 

family. Like many other landed pro- 
prietors, he had fallen on evil times, and 
sacrificing family pride to the exigencies 
of his position, had sold his ancestral 
home to a Manchester merchant for a 
sum which, after clearing all liabilities, 
left him with a net income of some seven 
hundred pounds a year absolutely 
secured in Consols. After parting with 
his last acre, Ireland became hateful to 
him, and purchasing a small yacht of 
some seventy tons, he passed most of his 
time in sailing round the English coast, 
putting up wherever the fancy seized him 
and often staying at the same place shoot- 
ing and fishing for monthstogether. He 
seemed to have no ties or relatives of any 
description, and yet a less lonely man it 
would be difficult to imagine. Fisher- 
men, tourists, waiters at hotels, coast- 
guards, beach loafers, rag-tag and bob- 
tail of every description were all “ hail 
fellow, well met” with him. The only 
indication he gave of the pride of birth 
was when he chanced upon some English 
nobleman or representative of an English 
county family, when he would assume a 
reserve of demeanour at variance with 
his natural inclination, draw his shaggy 
eyebrows over his steely blue eyes, 
straighten his upper lip, rendering his 
aquiline nose even more prominent than 
nature had originally designed, and begin 


descanting on the past glories of the 
Fitzgibberts, to whom, according to his 
version, such princes of the Irish race as 
The O'Connor Don and The Macdermot 
were but the equals, and Royal princes 
of all other races the inferiors. 

The most important event in the life 
of Arthur Fitzgibberts was brought 
about by a trifle, seemingly not of the 
remotest interest or connection with him; 
namely, a reduction in rate of wages for 
kippering herrings. 

He had landed on the east coast of 
England in the neighbourhood of the 
Broads, and had been fishing for a week 
with fair success. Tired of the sport, he 
was sauntering along the quay, towards 
the close of an October afternoon, when 
he became aware of a commotion unusual 
in the quiet seaside town which he had 
made his headquarters. There would be 
nothing gained by naming the town, as 
whatever interest this tale possesses is 
entirely independent of locality. Yar- 
mouth has indeed given a distinctive 
title to the bloater, but the kipper is not 
yet so honoured, and its curing is pur- 
sued all along the east coast. The kipper 
girls, who are the curers, come in batches 
as the season progresses, chiefly from 
Scotland, and the commotion which had 
attracted Fitzgibberts’ attention was 
caused by a number of these girls hurry- 
ing along chattering and _ gesticulating 
in an excited manner. They were 
Some had on the 


dressed in their best. 
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strong lace-up boots of their working 
costume, but the majority wore high- 
heeled shoes, which contrasted well with 
their short plaid skirts, reaching just 
below the knee, and their heavy but 
close-fitting woollen stockings. A canvas 
or lindsey apron, plaid bodice with short 
sleeves, and a_ three-cornered plaid 
wrapped round the head in lieu of hat 
or bonnet, completed their attire. A very 
picturesque group of comely wenches 
they looked as they swept along. One 
in particular attracted Fitzgibberts’ 


attention. The majority were tall, 
buxom and sandy, but this one had 
dark hair, skin of clearest olive 


through which the blood showed in a 
becoming flush, large expressive brown 
eyes, a tall graceful figure, which, with- 
out possessing the bulk of her com- 
panions, was plump and finely modelled, 
small feet, and well shaped legs. 

“By Jove! What a handsome girl,” 
Fitzgibberts exclaimed, half aloud, as 
she passed him. She raised her eyes an 
instant, but took no other notice, never 
slackening pace from the half run at 
which the girls were moving. At last 
they reached the water's edge, and drew 
themselves like a line of infantry along 
the quay. Fitzgibberts followed. 

“ What’s up,” he enquired of a lounger. 

“ Th’are the kipper gals, and th’are on 
strike th’are, and good luck to ’em says 
I, for I hates to see people being chet, and 
them factories do grind and grind the gals 
down to what can ne’er keep body and 
soul together.” 

“But why do they stand like that? 
Are they expecting some arrival?” 
enquired Fitzgibberts. 

“If you want to see a fight you'll see a 
good ’un if you wait a bit.” 

“A fight! Why whom are they going 
to fight?” 

“Why t’other batch in course. Them 
"as been sent for to take their work and 
wage from ’em.” 

“ And will you men stand by and let 
the girls smack and scratch each other?” 

“Ah bore, they’ll scrap right eno’. 
I would not like to get between a 
couple.” 

“Well,” said Fitzgibberts, “If that’s 
so, ’'ll wait. I may perhaps get between 
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two, although I cannot separate a couple 
of hundred. All the same I consider it’s 
a disgrace to your town. I come froma 
country where fighting between men is 
considered at times a legitimate diversion, 
but between women—-no.” 

“You’re a long ’un and you looks a 
strong ’un, but God help you if you gets 
in the thick of it,” replied the old man, 
moving away. 

Meantime the girls stood patiently at 
the quay’s edge looking towards the 
North, in which direction several smacks 
could be descried along the horizon. 

They kept up their chatter but took 
no notice of the many loungers about the 
quay, among whom the tall and erect 
form of Arthur Fitzgibberts was particu- 
larly noticeable. 

An hour passed. Two of the smacks 
had drawn within a hundred yards, enab- 
ling the observers on the quay to discern 
crowds of girls upon their decks, attired 
like those on the quay in all respects, save 
that their skirtsand bodices were of lindsey 
instead of plaid, which latter texture, being 
their gala dress, was considered too good 
to travel in. They crowded to the sides 
of the boats, and seemed quite prepared 
for the threatening reception with which 
they were greeted. Just then, however, 
the measured tread of a number of men 
was heard, and some forty constables 
marched along the quay, pushing the 
girls back from the edge, the sergeant in 
charge discoursing volubly all the time: 
“Now my gals, clear out of this. If you 
want any fun why there’s the beach. 
But this wharf belongs to a Company it 
do, private property it is, so we can’t 
allow you to interfere with the delivery 
of goods, or rather, the arrival of pas- 
sengers. Now, my good gals, will you 
clear, if you please. Keep lines. Now 
please, farther back, now again. That's 
better. Right, now, please.” With which 
the men who had broken the girls’ line 
gathered them into a bunch and drove 
them like a flock of geese off the quay 
and closed the gates. 

Fitzgibberts felt relieved, and proceed- 
ing to his hotel regaled himself with a 
whiskey and seltzer, a cigar, and the 
perusal of the afternoon’s papers. He 
had not been seated more than half-an- 
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hour when the most hideous shrieks and 
yells began to ascend from the beach. 
Fitzgibberts rushed out and tore down 
the incline, or score, at a speed which 
brought him into the middle of a scene 
the like of which he had never beheld 
before. Some three hundred girls, of 
ages varying between eighteen and thirty, 
had given rein toall the brutish instincts 
inherent in human nature. They wete 
engaged in an inextricable melée, many 
of them being more than half naked, 
their clothes having been literally torn 
from their backs. Raw, livid lines, where 
teeth or nails had been drawn down 
back or arms or face, trickled blood. 
Feet, hands, teeth and head were used 
indiscriminately as weapons. And all 
the time shrieks and yells of most hellish 
discord rent the air. Fitzgibberts stood 
appalled, as much by the callousness of 
the many onlookers as by the brutality 
of the combatants. He looked about for 
some point at which to interfere, when 
his attention was attracted by the beauti- 
ful girl he had noticed that afternoon. 
She was crouching on the sands and two 
heavily-formed tall women were pounding 
her with their clenched fists. Although 
not squeamish, for a moment he turned 
sick at the sight, then at a bound he was 
upon the group. The girl was half un- 
conscious, but her assailants showed no 
indication of ceasing their attack. 

“Brutes! fiends!” cried he, “don’t 
you see you are killing her?” He 
pressed his hands round the backs of 
the assilants’ necks, tightening his fingers 
on the carotid artery until circulation was 
impeded, then lifting them, like two 
unwieldy Indian clubs, he dashed them 
on the beach. The girl had swooned. 
Fitzgibberts caught her up in his arms 
and hurried back to the hotel. 

“ A bedroom and a doctor,” he cried to 
the waiter, who stood at the entrance. 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter. ‘“I’ll send 
the manager.” 

The manager came, and Fitzgibberts 
repeated his request. 

“Well ah, you see, there’s the hospital 
round the corner. Would it not be better 
to take her there ?” 

“No,” said Fitzgibberts, “I'll hold 
myself responsible for all charges.” 


“Well ah, you see, sir, it’s not exactly 
that, but—ah, this is a family hotel, and 
—ah—she’s a kipper girl, and—ah——” 

“Good God,” cried Fitzgibberts, “ is 
everyone in this town as inhuman as 
another. The poor wench seems almost 
gone,every moment may be of consequence 
yet you want to send her from pillar to 
post. Get a doctor, man,” and stepping 
forward his steely blue eyes flashed such 
terrible fire that the manager retreated 
with more haste than dignity. The 
doctor arrived, diagnosed two broken ribs, 
several contusions, and regarded the case 
as serious rather than dangerous. “She'll 
bear removal to the hospital,” he re- 
marked. “No,” said Fitzgibberts, “I 
will see the thing through. I'll go out 
and engage apartments if you'll stay 
here.” He did so, and the next day saw 
him installed as superintendent to the 
nursing of Elsie Campbell. 

Three years aftér the fight of the kipper 
girls, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Fitzgibberts 
(née Campbell) arrived at Holly House, 
a smart little villa picturesquely placed 
on one of the tall cliffs which are found 
at intervals along the coast of Suffolk. 

Fitzgibberts idolised his wife. During 
the time of her illness he had made her 
character a study, and a sweeter, purer 
and more noble woman he had never met. 
Her beauty, which had struck him at first 
sight, developed under more favourable 
and placid conditions ; and seeing in her 
all that was desirable in a woman, he 
asked her to marry him. This she was 
reluctant to do, esteeming it a poor return 
to one, for whom she had sincere affection 
and gratitude, to bring him down in the 
social scale. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in overcoming her objections. 
Pleading, jocosity and argument were all 
tried. “Sure, my darling,” he said, “are 
you not a Campbell? and are not all 
members of the clan more or less related ? 
You may be nearer kin to the Duke of 
Argyll than you know.” And again: 


“ The wife takes the rank of her husband, 
joy of my soul. On the score of position 
the wife of Fitzgibberts need bow her 
head before neither man nor woman. I 
have no one in the world near to me in 
blood, and none loves me. I may say I 
have not a friend in this country, and 
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only one or two old servants in Ireland 
who would raise a hand to save me from 
death. Will you then make my life a 
waste on account of some thousands of 
strangers of whom we know nothing and 
care nothing.” 

But he might have talked indefinitely, 
had not the heart of Elsie been a more 
successful pleader on his behalf than all 
his eloquence. They had married on a 
cold January morning with only the 
official witnesses to the ceremony. For 
the want of friends they cared nothing. 
They were all in all to each other. In 
their embrace the world’s entity was 
circled by their four arms. They travelled 
through Europe and never did master 
bestow more care on pupil, and the elegant 
and cultured Mrs. Fitzgibberts who took 
up her residence at the pretty little house 
her husband had bought and furnished 
was altogether unrecognisable as the 
kipper girl who had been nearly mauled 
to death on the beach three years before. 

They were a model couple. Although 
unknown on arrival, their innocent and 
peaceful life, full of good works towards 
the poor and suffering, made them friends 
among their neighbours. The only child 
of the union had died shortly after birth, 
and gave them the additional tie of a 
common loss. They mixed in society, the 
small social gatherings, friendly dinner 
parties and carpet dances which were the 
functions of such society as the district 
offered. And Elsie enjoyed them. But 
Fitzgibberts had no room in his life for 
any emotion, however trivial, save love 
for his wife. The feelings of a nurse for 
a child, a mother for her sole offspring, 
of a master for a clever pupil, a lover for 
a mistress, of a constructor for his finished 
production, were all blended and concen- 
trated in the master passion which entirely 
devoured all the original strength of his 
character. 

Since the loss of her child Elsie had not 
been strong, and some six months after 
their arrival at Holly House she had 
suffered an attack of pneumonia followed 
by another attack, about a year subse- 
quently. Her recovery from both had 
been rapid and complete, but neither 
husband nor wife being aware of the 
recurrent nature of the disease, sufficient 


precautions were not adopted after the 
second attack. A dinner was given to 
celebrate her complete recovery. She 
stood in her low-necked dress, a glorious 
vision of fair womanhood, to receive her 
guests, and the evening was a happy one. 
It was, however, the last happy evening 
which Elsie and Fitzgibberts passed in 
this world. The next day the inflamma- 
tion set up by the draughts, showed itself. 
The lungs, weakened by previous attacks, 
had no power of resistance, and within a 
week Elsie died. 

Fitzgibberts locked himself for three 
days in the room with Elsie’s remains 
and refused admission to all. But it 
became imperative that preparations for 
burial should be made. When the door 
was forced he was found peacefully sit- 
ting at the bed-head holding his wife’s 
hand in his. He took no notice of the 
preparations until the doctor who had 
entered the room with the undertaker 
tried to lead him away. 

“No,” he said, “in life and in death I 
will be with her.” 

“ But my dear Mr. Fitzgibberts,” replied 
the doctor, “there can be no community 
between the living and the dead. No 
severance of space can make the separation 
more complete and no propinquity lessso.” 

“Take your science where it will be 
understood. Leave me to my grief.” 

“Far be it from me,” said the doctor, 
“to say anything which will grieve you. 
But your own good sense will tell you 
that the remains of this poor sweet lady 
must be interred. The death of the body 
is but the commencement of a new life 
of the soul, and your hope in the uniting 
of souls, not in clinging to this poor 
cast-off tenement, must be your consola- 
tion,” and he laid his hand on the bed. 

“Take your hand off, you cold-blooded 
villain,” cried Fitzgibberts, rushing at him 
and aiming a blow at his head. The 
doctor saw his opportunity. He parried 
the blow, retreating towards the door. 
When fairly in the doorway, he signed 
to the undertaker, who, giving Fitz- 
gibb>rts a push into the passage, closed 
the door on himself and the corpse. 

That door was guarded by the under- 
taker while his men and material found 
entrance by the window. The coffin was 
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rapidly nailed down and all was com- 
pleted. The doctor, who throughout had 
acted most kindly, went to look at Fitz- 
gibberts, who, since his expulsion from 
the dark chamber, had been in a semi- 
comatose state, but on entering the room 
in which he had left him, found it empty. 
No trace of the missing man could be 
discovered. 

“Poor gentleman, I hope he is all 
right,” said the undertaker. 

“I am sure I hope so,” returned the 
doctor, “but perhaps it is as well he 
should be away if no harm comes to 
him. ‘To-morrow is the funeral, and if 
we can get that over without a scene it 
will be a blessing. Fitzgibberts is ina 
queer condition.” 

“Ten o’clock we start,” said the under- 
taker. “I have told my foreman to have 
everything ready. All the residents for 
miles round, I hear, will attend. But no 
doubt he will return by then. It scarcely 
seems complete without the husband.” 

“Still I think it would be better,” 
returned the doctor. “Now I am going 
out to institute another search. I shall 
be here in the morning.” 

In the morning everyone who had been 
even casually acquainted with the Fitz- 
gibberts assembled to pay their last 
token of respect. Signs of feeling were 
everywhere visible. And many anxious 
enquiries were made respecting Fitz- 
gibberts, who had not yet returned. 

The hearse was at the door. Four men 
and the undertaker had gone upstairs to 
bring down the coffin. The doctor became 
aware of some delay. He rushed upstairs 
to hurry matters, but on entering theroom 
he found the five men standing with white 
faces looking at a pair of empty trestles. 

“Why have you not come down? 
Where is the coffin?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the under- 
taker in a shaky voice, “ It’s gone!” 

“Gone!” 

“Yes. Weleft it here last night. And 
the door and window were shut this morn- 
ing,” chorused the undertaker and his men. 

“I don’t believe it,” said the doctor. 
“ There was the shell, the lead covering, 
a:d the oak coffin. No man’s strength 
could have stirred it. I don’t believe 
Fitzgibberts could have taken it.” 


“Well, then, the devil must, for it's 
gone!” returned the undertaker. 

And gone it was. The general con- 
sternation can be imagined. Search was 
made everywhere, but no trace could be 
discovered. So heavy a burden, if carried 
or drawn through any part of the grounds, 
would certainly have left marks of its 
course or of the steps of its bearers upon 
the sward or gravel. But nothing was 
discernible. The doctor had taken the 
part of director, but without the authority 
of relationship to either the deceased or 
her husband felt at loss what to do. 
The mourners separated as speedily as 
due regard to decorum permitted ; leaving 
the doctor, the undertakers, and an old 
gentleman, the nearest neighbour of 
Fitzgibberts, alone remaining. 

“ Will you continue the search for an 
hour or two?” said the doctor to the 
undertaker. 

“TI am not at all satisfied,” he con- 
tinued when they had gone, “ that those 
men have not had something to do with 
the disappearance of the body. However 
mad a man may be, if he have money he 
can always find some one to humour him.” 

“Then you think Fitzgibberts has 
taken the body ?” queried the neighbour. 

“Can you think otherwise? The only 
thing which puzzles me is how could he 
have done so? Even with assistance it 
would have been difficult. Had I thought 
it even possible I would have placed some 
restraint upon him, but in these paroxysms 
of grief it is often best to let matters alone. 
One scarcely knows how to act for the 
best. I fear I have not so acted here.” 

“What do you intend doing?” 

“I have no authority to seize the coffin 
even if I find it in his possession. As a 
magistrate, could you give me a warrant 
ordering burial?” 

‘“*My dear doctor, without my clerk’s 
advice I cannot say, but I think not. IE 
the matter were a public nuisance I 
might do so, not otherwise.” 

‘Well, I must not neglect the living. 
I have my patients to see to. I can do 
no more now, except inform the police.” 

Nothing was heard respecting the 
un‘crtunate man until the next day, 
when a fisherman reported having passed 
a yawl, making for the open sea, on 
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which he had discerned Fitzgibberts, 
tiller in hand, lying beside a box or 
coffin, the weight of which made the 
boat ride deep in the water. 

A steamer was hired and the route of 
the boat, as indicated by the fisherman, 
followed, but without success.  Fitz- 
gibberts had turned his course south and 
was in the channel at the time his friends 
were searching for him in the North Sea. 
For more than a fortnight he had eaten 
little; and now for four days nothing 
had passed his lips. _His state of mind 
had prevented him from feeling either 
hunger or thirst; but the natural law of 
waste and repair went on as steadily as 
if he had been aware of his condition, 
and his frame was exhausted. He lay as 
one already dead across the coffin. The 
wind had dropped and the little boat, 
swayed by the currents, hovered about 
the Solent. It soon attracted attention. 
The Solent was full of craft of every 
description, and one or two steam laun- 
ches “slowed” as they passed the yawl, 
but immediately put on steam again and 
puffed away. Their proceedings were, 
however, noted by one who has never 
turned his hand from any deed of charity 
and kindness from either personal appre- 
hension or from the advice of those 
whose duty it is to try and restrain his 
generous impulses from leading him into 
danger. The calm began to be broken 
by gusts of wind, which developed into 
a fair breeze, and the Britannia, with 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on the deck, 
came tearing past Ryde. The Prince 
had his glasses up and was commenting 
on the proceedings of the steam launches. 

“Seems to be a corpse, and whether 
it is the association of ideas or not, it 
appears lying on a coffin. What do you 
make of it?” 

Lieutenant L put up his glass. 
“It is a corpse, sir, and a coffin.” 

“Extraordinary thing. The corpse 
cannot have provided its own para- 
phernalia for burial. Kindly direct that 
our course be altered. We will take the 
boat in. It is heartless conduct of those 
people to stop to look at distress and 
then go on.” 

“Very likely, sir, they fear contagion. 
We don’t know where the boat comes 
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from nor what the man died from. Does 
your Royal Highness think it wise to 
venture near?” 

* Lieutenant L——,” answered the 
Prince, “I have given my orders. Have 
the goodness to see that they are imme- 
diately executed.” 

No further advice being possible, the 
Britannia was soon alongside the boat. 

“He is not dead,” cried the Prince, 
“bring him on board.” 

“ But, sir Fe 

“You have fulfilled one portion of 
your duty by offering what you consider 
good advice, now fulfil your more perti- 
nent duty by obedience.” 

Lieutenant L , who would rather 
have met death in its most horrid form 
than face the Prince’s anger, immediately 
ordered a boat to be lowered and soon 
had Fitzgibberts on board and the yawl 
in tow. ce 

“ Does anyone know anything of medi- 
cine?” asked the Prince. ‘“ He seems to 
be dying from exhaustion. Get some 
brandy.” 

Brandy was administered by drops, 
and after a time Fitzgibberts was able 
to swallow, but his condition was evi- 
dently serious. 

“Get to Portsmouth as quickly as 
possible,” cried the Prince. ‘“ Perhaps a 
doctor and correct treatment may yet 
save him.” 

When the Britannia was seen making 
for Portsmouth pier, the pier-master was 
on the alert. He kept the landing stage 
quite clear, and there was neither delay 
nor obstruction when the Britannia threw 
her ropes. 

“Send for a doctor,” cried the Prince, 
as soon as the sides touched, “ tu superin- 
tend the removal of this man to the 
hospital. We will have him disembarked 
before the doctor arrives.” 

Fitzgibberts was tenderly carried into 
the refreshment room and placed in a 
reclining position on the seats, his head 
supported by shawls and mantles which 
the barmaids kindly furnished. The 
Prince waited on the yacht to see the 
doctor’s arrival, and having directed that 
the customs’ officers should take posses- 
sion of the yawl pending further par- 
ticulars concerning its burden, ordered 
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the Britannia to proceed once more on 
her way. His interest in the unfortunate 
man he had rescued did not cease with 
his first material service. Constant wires 
to Portsmouth Hospital enquiring as to 
the derelict’s condition were sent. Fitz- 
gibberts lived—but that was all. Expo- 
sure, starvation, and the mental shock 
he had received had reduced him to a 
state of coma from which only his extra- 
ordinary physique and youth gave hopes 
of rousing him. He had all the help 
which modern science and attentive 
nursing could give, but it was weeks 
before any sanguine hopes of his recovery 
were entertained. In the meantime his 
identity had been discovered and the 
remains of his wife interred in the little 
churchyard at Cove, near to the house 
where she had passed the few happy 
years of her life. Six months from the day 
of his rescue Fitzgibberts left the hospital 
cured in body and mind. He realised his 
fortune, and embarked in commerce, and 
in course of time established branches in 
Australia, Canada, and the United States. 
Of his great success three large hospitals 
and a home for the indigent aged most 
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eloquently speak. But even: these tell 
of but half his charities. Every penny he 
made save only the bare cost of existence 
was given to others. 

Some years after, the Portsmouth doctor 
who had attended Fitzgibberts had the 
honour of conversing with the Prince of 
Wales at a function in aid of one of the 
many charities in which the Prince is so 
actively interested. Among the contri- 
butions £1,000 from Arthur Gerald Fitz- 
gibberts was announced. 

“ Your old patient is doing good work,” 
said the Prince. 

“ Ah! sir,” replied the doctor, “I have 
been told you have rescued many from 
death, and worse than death—but in the 
majority of cases only the individuals 
have had cause to be thankful. But in 
this case additional thousands have daily 
cause to bless your name.” 

“You are kind to say so,” replied the 
Prince, “ but if I had not picked him up 
someone else would have done so.” 

“Your Royal Highness’s promptness 
saved the man. A quarter of an hour’s 


delay would have given the rescuer a 
corpse.” 
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W' crossed the ferry one summer’s day 


Where sunbeams on the waters play, 

And gazed at the cloudless azure sky, 
But sat apart—Eileen and J, 

And thus we crossed the ferry. 


We crossed the ferry in winter time 
When thunder roared with a peal sublime, 
And lightning flashed, and waves rose high, 
But we sat close—Fileen and J, 

Quite close, and crossed the ferry. 


We crossed the ferry again in spring, 

In the budding time when linnets sing ; 

I told my love to my heart’s fond queen, 

She blushed—and then I kissed Eileen, 
And thus—we’ll cross life’s ferry. 


M. Houvanp. 





By J. LOUGHMORE. 


N a certain evening, the genial 
editor of one of the leading 
papers published in Cardiff, after 

signing his name to a slip of paper 
which informed the cashier that I was 
entitled to a certain number of shillings, 
as a reward for having written what, I 
am sure, must have been a very excellent 
poem, suddenly asked me if I would like 
to spend a week in the workhouse. The 
idea staggered me at first, and I asked 
time to consider. On reflection I decided 
to make the plunge. I would become for 
six consecutive days a pauper, a burden 
on the parish, and a man who, by the 
laws of his country, is not entitled for 
the time being to exercise the rights of 
citizenship. My resolve once taken, the 
ordeal did not appear so terrible, and 
1 began to prepare myself by dispensing 
with the services of abarber. But when 
the day came for me to appear before 
the relieving officer, I was almost on the 
point of retreating. I remember very 
well the first occasion on which I was 
under the necessity of applying to “my 
uncle” for temporary relief, and how, 
after having walked up and down past 
the three terrible balls for more than an 
hour, I finally decided that to walk the 
twenty miles that separated me from my 
home would be a more agreeable under- 
taking than to step over the threshold of 
a pawnshop. But, my dear reader, what 


are ‘the terrors asscciated with “my 
uncle ” compared with the nerve destroy- 
ing horrors of the relieving office? Still, 
I conquered myself and, putting on a 
woeful and doleful face, ventured inside. 
I had a number of questions to answer. 
Where had I slept the previous night? 


Where was I born? What was the 
address of my nearest relative? Was I 
married, single, or a widower? What 


religion did I profess? In answering 
this last question, I ventured on a little 
humour by telling the relieving officer 
that I had never been able to make up 
my mind which of the religions, Church 
of England, Roman Catholic, Methodist, 
or one of what the orderly sergeant 
designated “fancy religions,” was most 
deserving of my support. I had lived 
abroad a good deal too, I told him, and 
had become for a time a Mahommedan, 
but that, latterly, I had lost all faitheven 
in that form of belief. The officer told 
me he had not time to listen to a history 
of my religious opinions, but he would 
say that it was most discreditable that 
an intelligent and apparently educated 
man should be under the necessity of 
entering a workhouse. 

* Ah, sir,” I answered, “I am not the 
first man that has been ruined by 
drink?” 

With the ticket in my pocket, I made 
my way to the workhouse itself, where 
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another cross-examination had to be 
endured. Then I was ushered into the 
receiving ward, handed a suit of anti- 
quated corduroy, the trousers half a foot 
too short in the legs and a foot too wide 
in the waist, the jacket patched well over 
in variegated hues, and the waistcoat in 
keeping with the other garments. But 
before assuming these armorial vestments 
I had to give myself the benefit of a 
warm bath, which, in spite of what the 
very facetious chairman of the Board 
said afterwards, I did not particularly 
want at the time, but it was, of course, 
according to regulations, and | raised 
no objections. 

There were several hours to wait in 
the receiving ward, as, until the doctor 
certified as to the state of my health, 
the sacred city of the inner circle was 
closed to me. But the medical examina- 
tion, not only in Cardiff, but in the 
various London workhouses I afterwards 
visited, was the merest formality, and 
the doctor, as a rule, is only too 
glad to hear that there is “nothing the 
matter with you.” After “tea,” which 
in the able-bodied class to which I was 
relegated, generally consists of skilly 
with a seasoning of salt, I was, with three 
or four others, escorted to the recreation 
yard, where | had to run the gauntlet of 
a hundred pairs of eyes, most of them 
hungering after a possible pipeful of 
tobacco. Had I studied the regulations 
of the house and known that an ounce 
or two of tobacco might be carried in 
with impunity, I would have provided 
myself with a reasonable quantity of the 
weed; but as it was, my supply was 


exhausted that very night. I was ex-. 


ceedingly nervous lest by some indis- 
cretion of my own, or by knowledge 
gained outside, any of the officials should 
discover my real character and expel me 
egregiously. But I had no need to fear; 
there was a general impression that I 
“had seen better days,” but that I was 
a real bond fide pauper no one seemed to 
doubt. 

What I found most difficult to endure 
in this Cardiff workhouse, as well as in 
others of which I will speak later on, 
was the crowding together of forty or 
fifty people into one sleeping room. The 
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Local Government Board certifies that a 
certain room is sufficient to accommodate 
a certain number of people, the guardians 
swear to the same fact, and the matter 
is at an end. But if the Government 
official or the most self-denying guardian 
spent one night in that Cardiff work- 
house, I am sure that his ideas as to 
what are the conditions essential to 
decency in a sleeping ward would change 
before the morning. 

The eternal coughing, sneezing, snor- 
ing, swearing, and the rest make these 
dormitories veritable pandemoniums only 
to be endured by those out of whom every 
feeling of refinement and self-respect has 
been driven. 

And the worst of it is that, even in the 
middle of summer, you are compelled to 
shut yourself up, or rather to be shut up, 
at eight o’clock in the evening, penned 
in like cattle in a corral to be loosed in 
the morning in time for the eternal meal 
of skilly and salt. It is several years 
ago now, since I endured my Cardiff 
workhouse experiences, and the remem- 
brance of them has been somewhat 
obliterated by subsequent experience in 
London, but nothing can ever make one 
forget the first nights I slept in that 
institution. They were the most miser- 
able of my life, and had the pay been 
at the rate of a guinea a line—for 
journalists, of course, write for pay—the 
reward would still have fallen short of 
what the merits of the case demanded. 

As in most of the other workhouses I 
visited, I found the amount of food sup- 
plied to the so-called able-bodied pauper 
at Cardiff insufficient in quantity and 
insufficiently varied in quality, but as I 
intend to give a dietary table of a repre- 
sentative workhouse at the end of the 
article, I will not dwell on this point here. 

As, from the very beginning, I an- 
nounced my intention of leaving in a 
day or two, I was not given any hard 
work to do in Cardiff. Picking flock 
mattresses and ‘‘ takin’ it,” as the Irish- 
man said, “as aisy as I could” was all I 
had to do. 

There were about a dozen of us in the 
same room, all, except myself, either very 
old or suffering from some kind of disease. 
There are, or were, many kinds of restric- 
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tions obtaining in this Cardiff workhouse, 
the necessity for which it is not easy to 
see. For instance, the most absvlute 
silence must be preserved at table, as, 
indeed, at anything in the presence of 
the officials. To say “‘ pass the salt,” in 
anything above a whisper is, according 
to these regulations, a crime justly 
punishable by death and damnation. 
Old men over sixty and a certain privi- 
leged few amongst the permanently dis- 
abled are, in Cardiff, allowed an ounce 
of tobacco a week, but to the “ able- 
bodied,” most of whom graduate from 
the infirmary, this luxury is not allowed. 
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third day. I went at once to a friend’s 
house and borrowed half-a-crown, which 
I invested without delay in tobacco and 
—no matter. The tobacco, if I may say 
so without paradox, I was able to carry 
in from outside, but the other things 
shared the fate of the young lady of 
Niger. 

When my purgatory in Cardiff was 
over I set out for the neighbouring town 
of Newport, where, after a still more 
severe cross-examination, | was permitted 
to enter “the house.” The Newport 
union is in many respects more desir- 
able from an inmate's point of view than 





THE NERVE-DESTROYING HORRORS OF THE RELIEVING OFFICE, 


No one who has not endured the monotony 
of living inside workhouse walls can tell 
what it is to be deprived of the society 
of Lady Nicotine. I had suffered a 
martyrdom for two long days and two 
interminable nights—constantly craving 
for a smoke—-when a Syrian, with whom 
I was able to carry on an occult con- 
versation in the lingua franca, came to 
my assistance, and that smoke will always 
stand out as one of the most memorable 
incidents in a fairly eventful life. 

By special permission, and on the 
understanding that I was to depart for 
ever at the end of the week, the master 
allowed me two hours liberty on the 


the Cardiff establishment, but the portals 
are more jealously guarded. During the 
short time I remained inside I saw an 
abundance of food, and learned from the 
inmates that there was not much to 
complain of in that respect. 

The work I was put to was carrying 
bundles of bed linen to the laundry, a 
severe ordeal enough considering that I 
had to run the gauntlet of a nurse or two, 
and of a dozen of the not too charming 
fair ones who steamed over the tubs. 
But before my task was complete I was 
sent for by the master. The visiting 
committee was sitting, and I would have 
to appear before it. 
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“Confound it,” I thought, “they have 
found me out.” 

But no; it was the invariable rule ; 
every new inmate must appear before 
the committee. But I did not relish 
this part of the performance. 

It was bad enough to be cross-examined 
by a relieving officer, but to be cross- 
examined by a whole committee was too 
much. Inshort,I prefe.red to leave, and 
the master raised no objection. After 
this I spent a night in the casual ward 
at Swansea, and was put to sawing wood 
on a diet of bread and water. 

The series of articles describing my 
experiences, which I wrote in the Western 
Mail, were, by arrangement, republished 
in the News of the World, and the pro- 
prietors of the latter paper, evidently 
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USHERED INTO THE RECEIVING WARD. 
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believing that I enjoyed my workhouse 
experiences and could not be happy 
without them, invited me to come up 
to London. 

My first metropolitan visit was paid to 
the St. Pancras establishment, which I 
found, in many respects, a replica of 
Cardiff, with a balance in favour of the 
latter. The food was about the same, 
the dormitorial accommodation iden- 
tical, the same silly restrictions as to 
silence were maintained, only in an exag- 
gerated degree ; but whilst in St. Pancras 
task work was enforced, Cardiff was 
happily free from this anachronism, and 
in other respects also treated the paupers 
with more consideration. 

The inmate desiring to leave the 
Cardiff workhouse can do so on giving 
twenty - four hours 
notice, and is_ per- 
mitted to leave as early 
as six in the morning ; 
but at St. Pancras as 


mucin as a_ week’s 
notice has, in some 
cases, to be given, 


whilst the unfortunate 
pauper cannot pass out 
until nearly ten o’clock 
when all chances of 
obtaining a day’s work 
are at an end. 

Of the twenty-one 
meals the “able- 
bodied” pauper re- 
ceivesin theSt. Pancras 
workhouse in a week, 


twelve consist of salt 
skilly and bread. The 
addition of a little 


treacle or sugar would 
turn this skilly into a 
comparatively palat- 
able meal, but the 
guardians are afraid of 
making their union too 
comfortable, and those 
who cannot stand salt 
skilly twice a day may 
go and be—something 
to them ! 

For many people 
some of these London 
worklouses, and 
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amongst them St. Pancras, are 
veritable prison houses. Though 
homeless, and without a penny 
in the world, a man with a wile 
and children inside cannot leave 
without taking all his family 
with him. What is he to do 
when he gets outside? By him- 
self he might have some chance 
of obtaining work and lodgings, 
but with a wife and children 
what is he to do? If he begs 
he is locked up, and even the 
poor accommodation of the 
embankment is denied him. 

My next visit was to the Pad- 
dington workhouse, a compara- 
tively decent establishment, 
where the food is better, and 
where the courtesy of the 
officials reflects the more gener- 
ous spirit of the guardians. But 
of all the workhouses I visited, 
and, thank God, it was my last, 
St. George’s in the East was 
the worst : whilst the food was 
as bad as in other places, the 
so-called discipline was much 
stricter, and the task work 
harder and imposed with less I WAS 
discrimination. 

I was put to sawing wood 
with a crank—work of which I was 
physically incapable—and kept at it for 
more than a day in spite of many protests. 
‘These workhouse officials, taking their cue 
from the guardians, are frequently very 
autocratic, and too often inclined to bring 
befure the magistrates, for refractory 
conduct, men whose only crime is an 
incapacity to perform the work allotted 
to them. 





PUT TO CARRYING BUNDLES OF BED LINEN 
TO THE LAUNDRY. 


Though the cost per pauper to the rate- 
payer is, in London, double the general 
average of the rest of the country, the lot 
of the provincial pauper is much more 
enviable if such a term can be applied 
in such a connection) than that of his 
London confréve. As emphasizing this 
fact, append a table showing the amount 
of food given in two more or less repre- 
sentative unions. 


A WEEK’S FOOD. 


IN PORTSEA ISLAND WORKHOUSE. 








DR ssiciniccacceervinescossnene 7 lb. 12 oz. 
WER ini. dacasasucsitsscaseereas o lb. 12 oz. 
CRBIIE o ccsitss csnccaseeacecavnnss o Ib, 10 oz. 
PUNO sae sitniccigeti nsenaeee 21b. ooz, 
Suet pudding ......00.......000 1 lb. o oz, 
Tea OF COMCE ....000...000...000 7 pints. 
Pe iririvncteneastghiasiesicdatbes 3 pints. 
BE. aise dovnncglibneceistedeee 7 pints. 
GSEUEE. oon crcceccssece assvsepeece 44 pints. 
SHUEY: siyscsk a ve cncdecsatindneses 1} pints. 
SE a rracciassccves eanitesactadiies 14 pints. 
Total ............ 12Ib.20z. 24% pints. 


ST. PANCRAS. 


BNE ii Secs iicddcinawitnsie 4 Ib. 14 oz. 
eer eine ncicdscecsstastsscams o Ib. 12 oz. 
Se cc cbtacacennesebaxe yes Nil. 

SN Man didadeedetiseics co 34 8 on. 
Suet pudding ............... .-» Ilb. ooz, 
BOOP COD... Sccaieisisyssc80 Nil. 

dis ebbdacnttapesdutions cite Nil. 

CII Sindh ccedsstcisdedvaces 3 pints. 
CINE on irtrcacccctinenbbadeuaues Ir pints. 
WN civ eduanhinhagsuciindesdusian 1} pints. 
SW acces, 005 -ccnescins donasaces 1% pints. 


ROMO isn dianctincete 8 Ib. 20z. 17 pints, 
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STRANGE MEETINGS. 


HEN I look back upon that 
situation now it strikes me asan 


interesting one, but I can well 
remember the feeling of helplessness, 
amounting to almost absolute despair, 
that crept over me at the time. It was 
the month of September, corresponding 
to our March, and the water was bitterly 
cold, but I took no heed whatever of 
physical discomforts ; my whole concern 
was how I might get back again amongst 
the race of men with even a modicum 
of the covering which civilisation has im- 
posed upon the human race. An inflexible 
suit of Polar ice with a nap of snow 
would have come to me as a luxury; but, 
look where I would, there was no help 
in sight. Oh, how I hated the river at 
that moment! How I hated everything 
and every body—the long, straight, unin- 
teresting streets, the peak-capped swarthy 
vigilantes, the Spanish language, the 
whole of South America, even the laugh- 
ing, cynical, blue sky above it! I can 
remember that, entirely as a result of my 
mental condition, a cold sweat oozed out 
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over the whole of my body, and to pre- 
vent myself from falling I had to lie 
down amongst the tall reed-like grasses. 

Presently a reaction came, and I told 
myself that some one would be sure to 
come along soon, and that, even if it 
were only the cast-off uniform of a police- 
man, I would be able to beg such clothes 
as wouldenable me, without exciting too 
much public attention, tocreep on to the 
aduana where the caballeros of the 
Custom House were keeping guard over 
my box. Whilst still prostrate amongst 
the grasses I heard a rustling behind me, 
anda pleasant-faced dog—a cross between 
a collie and a larger breed of sheep dog 
peculiar to the Pampas—came up and 
greeted me with the most enthusiastic 
demonstrations of friendship, giving me 
to understand, or trying to convince me, 
that he had sought me everywhere, and 
had been on the point of ending the 
search, and at the same time his own 
existence by a plunge into the Plata, when 
destiny at last threw me in his way. 

He wagged his tail as if with a 
50-horse motor, licked my face, barked 
loudly and joyously with a laughing 
cadence, invited me to join him in a game 
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of hide and seek, and ended up by jump- 
ing into the river. That he fully 
expected me to follow him was soon 
evident, for he kept looking back at me, 
now over one shoulder, now over the 
other, and finally, seeing that my ircertia 
required more careful investigation, he 
turned round altogether, staring at me 
with wide, incredulous eyes, and swear- 
ing, if dogs ever do swear, by his 
ancestors that he had expected better 
things of me. 

I think that under any circumstances 
I should have responded to this mute 
appeal, endeavoured to cast off the 
reproach under which I felt myself 
labouring, but the sound of a human 
voice—a beautifully modulated treble— 
gave me no option, and to save myself I 
had to plunge into the waves. 

“ Ven aqui, Pompo ; que perro tan malo! 
—Come here, Pompo! oh, what a bad 
dog!” 

Such were the words I heard, and that 
they were heard also by Pompo I had 
no deubt, but beyond a smothered bark, 
which was entirely non-committal, he 
took no notice, evidently pleased beyond 
measure that he had succeeded in per- 
suading me to join in the grand aquatic 
performance for our own amusement, 
and the doubtful appreciation of an 
audience of one. 

I was trying to make up my mind to 
address the young lady, and in the best 
Spanish I could muster ex plain to her the 
awkward predicament in which I found 
myself, when suddenly, at a distance of 
about half a mile, a small sailing boat 
came into view. As far as I could make 
out, it was coming in my direction, 
and, though far from being an expert 
swimmer, I determined to make an effort 
to reach it, preferring that alternative to 
the easier one that looked wonderingly 
at me from behind a screen of reeds. 
She called out to Pompo in all kinds of 
tones, coaxingly, masterfully, indignantly, 
running up the scale, putting on the 
hard pedal, screaming even, but Pompo 
kept always by my side, every now and 
again looking into my face as if to 
assure me that he never had understood, 
and never hoped to be able to under- 
stand, the ways of women. 
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That the senorita took me for a dog- 
stealer I have no doubt, but I protest that 
I used no magic whatever, and no more 
blandishments than were involved in a 
frequent repetition of his name, and an 
assurance, given in English, in spite of 
all feminine allegations to the contrary, 
that Pompo was a very good dog indeed. 
The fact is we became friends from 
the first, and if I could have so far run 
counter to my feelings as to throw stones 
at him, I do not for one moment believe 
that Pompo would ever dream of taking 
me seriously. So, together, we made our 
way towards the on-coming boat, the 
task fortunately proving an easy one, 
for we had been noticed by the occu- 
pants who, urged more by curiosity than 
from iany other feeling, came on to 
meet us. 

They turned out to be two fishermen— 
fat, round-faced Catalans, with good- 
natured, though mischief-loving eyes— 
and as far as I could understand them, 
they chaffed me a great deal about 
being a new kind of shark before taking 
me into the boat. During the voyage 
out I had made a point of learning thirty 
words a day of the Spanish language, 
in addition to odds and ends of grammar, 
so that now, aided by gestures, which 
necessity can teach even to an Anglo- 
Saxon, I was able to give my rescuers a 
pretty accurate idea of my condition. 

At any rate, | made them understand 
that I had a box at the Custom House, 
and leaving me covered with an old sail, 
one of them went forward to persuade 
the aduaneros to relax some of their red 
tape regulations on my behalf. My friend 
had evidently a very plausible tongue, 
for he presently returned with the box on 
his shoulder, and in.a very few minutes 
I was able to make a fairly respectable 
appearance on the mole. I thanked the 
Catalans in the best terms I could com- 
mand—a fervent repetition of the stereo- 
typed mil gracias—whilst at the same 
time giving them to understand that it 
was a source of much regret to me not to 
be able to reward them in a more tangible 
manner, all my money having been 
carried away with my clothes. 

How very little that all represented I 
did not feel called upon to explain, and 
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to do them justice I do not think there 
was any selfishness in the sorrow which 
they expressed at my loss. The best proof 
of this lay in the fact that they invited 
me, and persisted in the invitation, to 
join them ina friendly glass at a little 
wooden tavern on the mole, each in turn 
paying for a generous measure of the 
fiery liquid called cana. This had such 
an effect on my spirits that when I pre- 
sently bade them good-bye I felt as 
light-hearted as if I had been a mil- 
lionaire, though I[ had no notion what- 
ever as to where my next meal would 
come from. 

I left my box at the tavern, and with 
Pompo by my side made my way once 
more to the Paseo de Julio, where the 
sight of an English paper, the Buenos 
Ayres Standard, suggested to me a pos- 
sible method of raising the wind. This 
was nothing less than to write an account 
of the morning’s adventure and submit 
it to the editor of that paper. Fortu- 
nately I had a pencil and some paper 
in my pocket, and going back to the 
tavern I asked permission of the patron 
for the use of one of his tables. As the 
Catalans had already explained my 
plight to him, he willingly granted my 
request, and in about an hour I had 
turned out half a column of what 
I flattered myself was very readable 
copy. This done, I made my way to the 
Standard office in the Calle Cangallo or 
Maipu, I forget which, and asked to see 
the editor, Mr. Edward Mulhall, whose 
brother Michael, the author of the well- 
known “Dictionary of Statistics,” was 
at that time financial editor of the 
London Times. Mr. Mulhall received 
me with the utmost courtesy, read my 
copy, listened to my story, and handed 
me five paper dollars. 

This emboldened me to ask for a 
position on the paper, for though I had 
never worked as a newspaper man pure 
and simple, I had yet written a good 
deal, and felt thoroughly convinced that 
I could turn a paragraph as neatly as 
most journalists. 

“T am afraid—I am greatly afraid— 
that I cannot make an opening for you,” 
said Mr. Mulhall; “ if you knew Spanish, 
indeed, there might be some possible 
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chance for you, but even then | duu't 
know.” 

“If I could only earn as much as 
would feed me and this poor dog,” | 
said, “I wouldn't mind, and I am 
studying Spanish very hard.” 

“ Ah, well, call again in a month 
from now, and I will see what I can do 
for you.” 

I was turning away disappointed, 
when a new idea occurred to me. 

“T can set type, sir,” I said; “I am 
not an expert hand, but still I can work 
fairly well.” 

The genial Mr. Mulhall heaved a sigh 
of relief, and directed me to Mr. Lange, 
the overseer of the composing room. 
The result of this interview was entirely 
satisfactory. It was then Friday, and I 
was to begin work on Monday evening, 
the pay being a cent a line. ‘The whole 
aspect of things changed for me at that 
moment; the world became a delightful 
place, Buenos Ayres a charming city, the 
vigilantes a most amiable race of men, 
the river a romance, and the sky above 
me asmiling and benignant one! Pompo 
took an active part in the subsequent 
rejoicings ; I drank his health and my 
own at the nearest taveyna, treated him 
to a lordly meal in the patio of the 
Deutcher Bund, where both of us took 
up our quarters, and sallied out in his 
company to renew my acquaintance with 
the city by daylight. 

It was with the idea of being honest, 
I suppose, that I took the road to 
Palermo, the scene of my morning's 
adventure. I would give the dog a 
chance of returning to those who had a 
greater right to him than I had, but he 
showed not the slightest disposition to 
leave me, then and ever after, whether I 
was rich or whether I was poor, pre- 
ferring me to any one else in the world. 
Once or twice we were parted for short 
intervals, but years afterwards, when I 
was bidding a final adieu to South 
_ America, the last object my eyes rested 
on was poor Pompo, crying piteously on 
the shore. 

The terms I arranged at the Deutcher 
Bund was one dollar and a quarter daily 
for bed and board, so that as long as I 
could set up one hundred and twenty-five 
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lines of tvpe each evening I was sure 
at least of earning an existence, and 
as I did more than three hundred lines 
on the first day, I was relieved from all 
anxiety as to the immediate future. But, 
Dios mio, how miserable I was all the 
same! The table at the fonda was 
Jiberal, even abundant; but the sleeping 
accommodation was intolerable, and the 
sanitary arrangements revolting. A dozen 
beds were huddled into one small room, 
so close together that the sleepers had 
to breathe into each other’s faces, whilst 
the space was in other respects so 
restricted that one had to exercise the 
utmost caution if he would avoid kick- 
ing over his neighbour's revolver. The 
whole atmosphere was pervaded by what 
De Quincey called post-culinary odours, 
and I often wondered how it was that 
towards the end of the nineteenth century 
the inhabitants of a presumably civilised 
city should be more ignorant of the laws 
of sanitation than were the Israelites, who 
long ago submitted to the camp regula- 
tions of Moses. 

Every night Pompo kept guard outside 
the door, which opened on to a balcony, 
and more than once had to submit toa 
kick from one or other of the more 
churlish of my room companions. Though 
I had bought a revolver, and carried the 
regulation cuchillo or long knife, I found 
myself incapable of adequately defending 
my poor dumb friend, and often had to 
content myself with a wordy remonstrance 
when my feelings strongly urged me to 
more active measures. 

One evening as he was passing through 
the patio, without any reason whatever 
that I could see, a big-bearded Gaucho 
gave poor Pompo a violent blow on the 
back with his latiga, or short, loaded 
whip, and coming as the culmination to 
many injuries of the same kind, this 
brutality so enraged me that I was rush- 
ing forward to make a blind attack on 
Pompo’s assailant when a tall, beardless, 
half-boyish figure sprang in front of me, 
and with a terrible blow under the ear 
dashed the Gaucho, nerveless and inani- 
mate, a stuffed and padded skeleton, to 
measure his length on the tiled floor of 
the patio. 

“Take that, you confounded black- 
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bearded son of a bastard cockroach,” 
said my unknown friend in English, 
“and leave dogs alone for the future.” 

But the next moment the Gaucho was 
on his feet, and holding the long cuchillo 
between his teeth, he began to wind his 
poncho round his left arm—an action 
that was at once understood by the small 
crowd that had collected as a challenge 
toa fight to the death. Pompo’s defender 
apparently knew what was meant, for, in 
Spanish almost as halting as my own, he 
addressed the bystanders, asking them if 
it were fair to expect him to fight with 
a weapon in the use of which he was 
entirely unskilled. 

“T am afraid there is no other way out 
of it, old man,” said one of the crowd— 
a handsome Dane or Norwegian, speak- 
ing in English; “if you do not fight the 
man, he'll simply assassinate you on the 
first possible o .ortunity. Besides, I 
doubt if these fellows would now let 
you retire.” 

Thecrowd was momentarily increasing, 
and the Englishman's hesitation to engage 
in mortal combat was giving rise to a 
good many loudly expressed sneers and 
deprecative murmurs. 

“Why can’t the fellow fight with his 
hands in a natural way?” again asked 
the Englishman. “I'll fight him with 
one of my hands tied behind me, but 
I'm hanged if I allow myself to be turned 
into a confounded pig-sticker.” 

The Dane's translation of these remarks 
was received with loud shouts of cobarde 
—coward—and certain allegations that, 
on the mother’s side at least, this tall, 
robust Englishman was descended from 
a consumptive hen. 

“ Coward!” said he, with flashing eyes. 
‘Who called me coward? Come on, 
great conqueror of dogs,”—vencedor de 
perros—addressing himself to the Gaucho, 
“and see if lam afraid either of you or 
your knife!” 

The Gaucho looked somewhat confused 
as he saw his opponent, apparently un- 
armed, advancing boldly towards him; 
but believing that there was a concealed 
weapon somewhere, he put himself in 
an attitude of defence—the left hand, 
protected by the poncho, held well 
forward as a shield, the cuchillo firmly 
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grasped in the other, the whole body 
low. Some of the more fair-minded 
began to protest against this unequal 
method of fighting, but others, who 
noticed the elastic-like vibrations of the 
Englishman's body, held their breath in 
expectation of some unusual develop- 
ment. 

Nor were they disappointed, for with 
a spring which was panther-like in its 
impulse, he bounded over his opponent’s 
shoulders, pinioned both his arms from 
behind, wrenched the knife from his 
grasp, and the next moment had it 
pointed against the Gaucho’s heart. 

“Bravo! Viva el Ingles!” shouted 
some of the crowd, but the majority 
were evidently dissatisfied at such a tame 
termination to what promised to be, on 
one side at least, a sanguinary fight ; 
whilst one big fellow said something 
about “ circus-tricks.” The victor, how- 


ever, had now entirely recovered his 
good humour, and with something of 
the air of Sam Weller when offering to 
submit to further cross-examination, he 
looked round on the spectators, and 
innocently inquired if any other gentle- 


man would like to fight him. 

“Why don’t you take the knife and 
fight like a man?” said the big fellow 
who had spoken about “ circus-tricks.” 

“But I don’t know how to use the 
knife in your way,” answered the 
Englishman. 

“Then use it your own way.” 

“Very well, if that is agreed, and you 
are to be my opponent, I don’t mind for 
once in a lifetime fighting with a knife. 
It is understood then,” he went on, look- 
ing round for confirmation, “ that this 
gentleman uses his knife in the manner 
most pleasing to himself, whilst I will 
have the same liberty with the knife I 
am going to borrow?” 

“ Esta bien! Bueno! Convenido,” shouted 
the crowd. The Englishman now bor- 
rowed a cuchillo from one of the specta- 
tors, and on the pretence of going to seek 
his poncho, he asked permission to with- 
draw for a few minutes. In the meantime 
the new combatant began to manipulate 
his own poncho, and with dignified 
unconcern to assume the traditional 
attitude of the Gaucho duellist. Fully 
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five minutes elapsed before the return of 
the Englishman, and the manner of his 
return was such as to evoke a burst of 
the most spontaneous and _hilarious 
laughter from the spectators. He had 
lashed the knife to the end of a stout 
bamboo, some twelve or fifteen feet in 
length, and with a wild yell, accom- 
panied by the defiant prance of the Indian 
warrior, he rushed upon his opponent. 

“You'd fight with me, would you, you 
son of a gun?” he cried, making vicious 
feints with his improvised lance, whilst 
the astonished Gaucho bounded here and 
there in hopes of being able to avoid 
the expected thrust. Then he, too, saw 
the humour of the situation, and putting 
the knife back in its shield he joined 
heartily in the general merriment. 

“Our friend is so entirely unconven- 
tional,” he said, “‘ that there is indeed no 
fighting with him.” 

“Nothing like originality,” answered 
the Englishman, giving himself an 
approving pat upon the breast. ‘“ But 
where is our canine friend, the innocent 
cause of all the blood-that-wasn’t 
shed?” 

“The dog is here,” I answered ; “and 
I’m sure I don’t know how to thank 
you.” 

“Why the blazes should you thank 
me?” he asked in real surprise. “I 
haven’t fought with you and magnani- 
mously saved your life, have 1?” 

“No; but the dog you protected is 
mine.” 

“The deuce he is! Well, that’s queer, 
for I could swear it is the same animal 
for the recovery of which the Senorita 
Pepita Torrero, and something else with 
a y before it, is offering a reward. How 
long have you had him?” 

I blushed, and held down my head. 

“Oh, sacred heavens, as they say in 
stories,” he exclaimed, “ here’s a man 
living in South America, and worse than 
all, in the Argentine, who hasn’t yet for- 
gotten how to blush! Young man,” he 
went on with a severe look, “ you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, not exactly 
for the blushing, but for the anterior 
guilt which was the original cause of the 
blushing; in other words, for having 
annexed—or, to be more precise, sneaked 
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HE HAD LASHED THE KNIFE TO THE END OF A LONG BAMBOO, 


—the excellent dog of such a pretty 
young lady.” 

Such was the manner of my introduc- 
tion to Charley Linton, and I have dwelt 
upon it thus in detail because, as far as 
South America was concerned, he was 
the companion of most of my wanderings, 


and, in so far as they partook of a reckless 
or devil-may-care character, the instigator 
of all my adventures. In short, if this 
were a romance, | should call him the 
hero; and in force of character, quaintly 
exercised, ingenuity of resource, whimsi- 
cality of expression, humour, daring, he 
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combined in himself as many qualities 
as would furnish material for half a 
dozen average heroes. 


IV. 
PLOTS AND PLANS. 


T may be asked how one, who was 
neither a journalist nor a printer, 
could at a moment’s notice, and as 

it were by impulse, have taken up the 
work of a compositor and managed to 
make a living at it? Well, the explana- 
tion is simple enough. Though cir- 
cumstances had endeavoured to turn me 
into a business man—and miserably 
failed in the attempt—my tastes always 
drew me towards the newspaper office, 
and since no editor had the insight to 
discover the signs of genius in any of my 
occasional productions, I determined 
years before this to be independent of 
the whole crowd by having a printing 
press of my own. So I bought various 
founts of type, a hand press, an “ Arab” 
treadle machine, engaged the services of 
a printer's broker’s young man to instruct 
me in the evenings, and became in course 
of time not only a passable compositor, 
but such a conscientious and capable job 
printer that on one memorable occasion 
I enabled five hundred enthusiasts to so 
far impose upon the local leaders of the 
Conservative party, in an English country 
district, as to back up most effectively a 
great meeting at which the principal 
speaker was to be the gentleman who at 
the moment of writing is Prime Minister 
of England. The forgery was a work 
of art, and though I had to journey to 
London to match the various founts of 
type, I look upon the result as the 
greatest triumph of my life. 

At any rate, my knowledge or craft 
stood me in good stead now, for whilst I 
was able to earn four dollars of an 
evening at the Standard office, I found 
employment for the mornings in setting 
up moulds for indiarubber stamps, an 
occupation which added another couple 
of dollars a day—paper, be it always 
understood—to my income. My greatest 
trial at the Standard office was to be 
obliged toset up in type a kind of article 
which was not only loose in construction, 





illogical in argument, ‘inelegant in the 
choice of terms, but invariably charac- 
terised by that kind of style which 
may be described as the negation of 
style. The Bolra, or, as we would say, 
the city article, used to nearly drive me 
mad ; but in the end, without asking any- 
body’s permission or ever having the 
action called in question, I made a 
practice, even while I set it up, of sub- 
editing the portion which fell to my lot. 

Another trial was the too close prox- 
imity of a Frenchman—an amateur like 
myself—who, without knowing any one 
language well—could spit out filth and 
blasphemy in half a dozen, and being 
armed on all sides like a porcupine was 
ready to assassinate anyone who called 
in question either the correctness of his 
taste or the elegance of his diction. 
The young Mulhalls, too, had a nasty 
habit of translating foreign oaths into 
English—a hazardous proceeding at any 
time, but in the case of two such 
languages as the English and the Argen- 
tine Castilian amounting almost to the 
culmination of the incongruous. 

Still, I do not think the young fellows 
were ill-natured, and if at the present 
day I should express a wish in regard to 
them, it would be that in the meantime 
they had improved not only in their 
method of swearing, but in their style of 
writing—had, in fact, become more like 
their father, the gentle Edward, or their 
uncle, the erudite and versatile Michael. 
But I cannot dwell long on my newspaper 
experience, as far at least as Buenos 
Ayres is concerned. The style of living 
there did not in any way commend itself 
to my taste, and moreover, my new 
acquaintance, Charley Linton, had in- 
spired me with a desire for the wild free 
life of the Pampas. 

Still, before taking to the plains, I 
must give the sequel to my nocturnal 
adventure in the patio of Dr. Rovero’s 
house, and recount a little incident which 
occurred to me and my new friend in 
connection with the dog Pompo and his 
fair owner. One evening, happening to 
arrive at the office a little while before 
the other comps, Mr. Zimmerman (who, 
with Mr. Lange, who first engaged me, 
contracted for the whole setting of the 
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paper) brought me about half a column 
of copy bearing about a dozen head- 
lines, and referring to the remarkable 
disappearance of a prominent politician. 
His name was Don Francisco Quevedo, 
a descendant, it was said, of the Spanish 
wit and poet of the same name. He had 
lately been making himself very obnoxious 
to the authorities by pressing for an 
inquiry into the constant variation in the 
value of the paper currency, and more 
than hinting that this variation was. 
owing to the action of a certain clique 
(amongst which were several members of 
the Government), who, even whilst the 
country was being ruined, were utilising 
their official position to turn themselves 
into millionaires. 

On a certain evening a message was 
delivered at Senor Quevedo’s house say- 
ing that he had been suddenly called to 
the Uruguayan capital (Montevideo) on 
important business, and that his family 
was not to expect him back for at least 
a fortnight.» As he had no wife to be 
jealous of his movements, this message 
gave rise to very little comment, and it 
was not until the allotted time had gone 
past that his father began to grow sus- 
picious. But when the evening of the 
great debate approached, and nothing 
had been heard of him, his Parliamen- 
tary colleagues began to grow alarmed, 
and to fear that he had become the 
victim of foul play. 

All this was explained in the article 
which I was now putting into type, but 
it was not until | saw that the date of 
Senor Quevedo’s disappearance corre- 
sponded with the evening of my arrival 
in Buenos Ayres that I began to think 
I might have something above a cent a 
line interest in the affair. I suddenly 
recalled Mary Byrne’s words that the 
“docther was great wid the Governmint,” 
and that he was “‘adangerous manentirely 
to make an inimy of,” and the convic- 
tion grew upon me that the wounded 
man I had seen that night in the 
patio was no other than Don Francisco 
Quevedo. 

The first thought that occurred to me 
was to go to one of the Mulhalls and 
give an account of what I had seen on 
that curious night. I found that Mr. 
No, 35. February, 1906. 
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Edward was not on duty, and in conjunc- 
tion with the whole composing room, I 
felt in no humour at the time to put my- 
self further out of the way for the benefit 
of the flippant younger generation. Only 
a few days before, in explaining a 
mistake which was to be attributed 
entirely to his own carelessness, one of 
these irresponsible sub-editors had the 
bad taste to send us up a sheet of copy 
in which the whole blame was put upon 
a “miserable compositor.” The proof, 
however (which went down with admir- 
able promptitude), shifted the blame to 
the right shoulders, and in emphatic 
italics spoke of the “ miserable sub- 
editor” as the culprit. A storm suddenly 
arose, there was a good deal of shouting, 
many gesticulations, a large number of 
oaths original and translated; but in 
the end the editorial department had to 
give way, otherwise there would have 
been no Buenos Ayres Standard next day. 

So now, whilst the resentment engen- 
dered by this incident was still fresh, I 
could not bring myself to that admirable 
frame of mind which would return good 
for evil, and set about thinking of some 
method by which the knowledge I had 
gained—if knowledge it was—might be 
turned to the benefit of myself; in other 
words Maurice Carberry. 

There were several men in the office, 
very decent fellows indeed, whom I might 
have consulted, biit as soon as I decided 
that I could do nothing without help, 
my.mind turned at once to Charley 
Linton. Of the two, Charley was even 
more hard up than myself, and had lately 
been speculating on various methods of 
raising the wind, amongst the least 
ingenious of which was returning Pompo 
to the Senorita Torrero in return for a 
large reward, and it now occurred to 
me that he would be able to utilise the 
information in my possession in some 
such way as would enable us to under- 
take our projected journey towards the 
south. 

“ By the holy jota, but we’re in luck !” 
he exclaimed as soon as I had explained 
matters to him. He had a habit of 
swearing by jota (the name of the 
letter j) when speaking in English, 
whilst, when necessity compelled him 
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to use the Castilian tongue, he plagiarised 
from some ancient Briton, and swore 
in a breath by Northumberland, Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland and Durham. In 
this way he acquired at very little 
expense a great reputation as a fluent 
and emphatic swearer. 

“If your surmise should turn out correct, 
friend Carberry,” he resumed, ‘I calcu- 
late that we shall be able to make our 
journey to the south in something like 
style; that is, in a style more or less 
worthy of our undoubted genius, and in 
some measure commensurate with the 
position which we are yet to occupy in 
society.” 

Then, after a pause and a compliment 
to his own felicitous style of expression, 
he went on more seriously, ‘‘ Let me see, 
in how many different manners may we 
be able to exploit the situation? In the 
first place, the unexpected reappearance 
of Quevedo must have some effect not 
only on the price of gold, but on the 
national and provincial securities which 
could be affected by the stability or 
otherwise of the present Government ; 
hence a large speculating stockbroker 
might be expected to pay decently for 
exclusive information as to the reappear- 
ance in question. Then, without Senor 
Quevedo, who had the whole case against 
the Government and the documents 
appertaining to it in his possession, the 
Opposition can do little, so the Opposi- 
tion, in return for the restoration of Senor 
Quevedo, his documents, etc. (unless a 
revolution in human nature has suddenly 
taken place in Buenos Ayres) must be 
ready to give a very large sum indeed. 
On the other hand, if one only knew how 
to go about it, and if one did not set 
some little store on his life, the Govern- 
ment might buy our silence for a stiil 
larger sum, An equally sure method of 
raising some money, though one which 
does not offer such a rich reward, would 
be to sell the whole case to one or other 
of the big newspapers—La Naccion or 
La Prensa for preference.” 

At this point, as far as my memory 
serves me, I interrupted Linton, but it 
will be readily understood that when I 
have to report conversations of this kind 
I cannot pretend to anything more than 
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a close approximation to my friend's 
style. Of the substance of such conversa- 
tions my memory will allow me to speak 
with certainty, and for the rest, having 
for more than three years listened to the 
said friend talking at the rate of 150,000 
words a day,I should be very dull indeed 
if 1 could not make my imitation so close 
that those who knew him might easily 
recognise his voice. However, it was 
not until we got into the wilds that his 
most characteristic qualities, both of 
style and manner, displayed themselves, 
and at present | have other matters to 
write about. 

Having had several columns of matter 
left over from the previous day, it was 
not a busy evening at the Standard office, 
so I was able to get away and discuss 
with Linton the details of our campaign. 
It was soon decided that we could work 
to far more effect in collaboiation with 
someone who knew the affairs of the city 
and the country more intimately than we 
did, and as it happened Charley was 
acquainted with the very man for our 
purpose. 

Even after this lapse of time I doubt 
if it would be fair to give his name, seeing 
that he is still in the Argentine, whilst 
Charley is adventuring somewhere in the 
North-West of Canada, and | am writing 
this from the safe retreat of a little known 
hotel in a little known corner of the 
Balearic Islands. Lut, seeing that his 
father was an Irishman, and that there 
were too many of the same nationality 
in the service to allow of this to be any 
clue to identification, | may go so far as 
to call our friend by the name of Dillon. 
He was a sergeant of vigilantes, and his 
official position helped us not a little in 
carrying out the plan which we subse- | 
quently decided upon. Dillon knew not 
only the stockbroker who would pay 
handsomely for our information, but the 
precise member of the Opposition with 
whom the best bargain could be made. 

Of course, in discussing these points, I 
had to take into account the possibility 
that the wounded man | saw carried into 
Dr. Rovero’s house had since died, but 
somehow I had a convictioh that such 
was not the case. lhe house itself, 
coupled with the mysterious fears that 











so plainly showed themselves in the faces 
of the senora and the serving maid, gave 
me the idea that the place was a private 
asylum on a small scale. 

“Faith, and I think you're right,” said 
Sergeant Dillon, as soon as I explained 
this point of view to him, “but I’m 
thinkin’ the kind of insanity they cure-is 
just political.” 

He, too, was of opinion that Senor 
Quevedo—if it were indeed he whom I 
had seen—had merely been stunned, and 
since then, without having any idea of 
his whereabouts, had been kept a close 
prisoner. Dillon was afraid to show 
himself at first in the case, and it was 
arranged that I should interview the 
stockbroker who, as it happened, spoke 
English fluently, whilst Charley went to 
make a bargain with the politician. I 
had some difficulty in getting access to 
my man, who happened to be smoking 
~ yerba maté in the bosom of his family ; 
but a few scribbled words brought about 
my admission into a luxuriously furnished 
apartment, half office, half sitting-room, 
and in a few minutes I was joined by the 
stockbroker himself—a gentleman witha 
grey-pointed beard, and what I may de- 
scribe as a fiduciary cast of countenance. 

“Well, what can I do for you, sir?” 
he said courteously enough, but with a 
somewhat surprised air. 

“You can let me have two thousand 
dollars,” I answered, anxious to come to 
the point at once. 

“ Ah, indeed ?” 

“But in return I can put you in the 
way of making twenty thousand—half a 
million, perhaps.” 

“Come, come, that’s more reasonable. 
You are prepared to offer me excellent 
value for the money, it seems.” 

His voice was slightly sarcastic, but he 
was interested all the same. 

“Suppose, sir, that you, and only you, 
become aware of the fact that Don 
Francisco Quevedo would reappear in 
time to take part in the forthcoming 
debate, would the knowledge be of any 
use to you?” 

“Is he going to reappear?” he asked 
with a start and an avaricious flash in 
his deep-set eyes. 

“That will be as I choose.” 
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“ And youcan guarantee that informa- 
tion will be confided to me alone?” 

I blushed, I believe, and turned con- 
fused. It had dawned upon me all at 
once that, after all, we were very poor 
conspirators. In Buenos Ayres at that 
period everyone speculated, and even at 
that moment Charley Linton might be 
explaining our little game to one who 
was just as likely to turn the informa- 
tion to his own advantage as was my 
stockbroker. 

“One other was to know, sir,” I 
answered at last ; “ but he is a politician, 
not a stockbroker.” 

“ And his name?” 

“ Senor , 

“ Dios en los cielos, that would spoil all ! 
Does he know yet?” 

“Perhaps not yet; my friend started 
out to see him at the same time I started 
to see you.” 

“Then you must try to intercept him. 
Come, I know human nature well enough 
to be convinced that you have no desire 
to deceive me, and I will trust you. 
Here is half the money now; take acab, 
and if possible bring your friend back 
here to me.” _ 

The sight of the dollars and the stock- 
broker’s impetuosity gave me no time to 
think, and, wise or unwise, I started off 
with the full intention of preventing the 
interview between Charley Linton and 
Senor As it happened I was in 
time. I will not set down here my 
friend’s opinion of my conduct, but I 
insisted on my point, and with a pious 
renunciation, a few innocent oaths, and 
a muttered exclamation that, after all, 
the show was my own, he gave way, and 
we drove back together. 

An hour later we had concluded such 
a bargain with the stockbroker that even 
Charley was satisfied. The night after 
we were to essay the task of restoring 
Don Francisco to liberty. 








V. 
RESCUES AND ESCAPES. 
. was not until all the arrangements for 
descending in force on Dr. Rovero's 


house had been made that I suddenly 
remembered the promise I had given to 
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his wife. I had pledged my word not to 
injure her, and having partaken of her 
hospitality, eaten from her table when I 
stood in sore want of a meal, it now 
struck me that I was acting an un- 
grateful, if not, indeed, a treacherous 
part. 

I explained this scruple to Charley 
Linton, and he swore by jota that I was 
an ass, and by four English counties that 
I was loco; but the remembrance of the 
lady’shandsome faceand sympatheticeyes 
gave me strength to insist on such modifi- 
cation of our plans as would cause the least 
inconvenience to her. So, with Linton 
and Sergeant Dillon in the background, 
I watched outside the house until, at ten 
o’clock in the evening, I saw the doctor 
drive away to hisclub. ‘Then I entered 
the patio, and knocking at the window 
of the cocina was presently confronted 
by Mary Byrne, who looked a good deal 
surprised at seeing me. 

I need not delay to recount the argu- 
ments I used, but I succeeded in con- 
vincing her, and through her the senora, 
that the doctor was in very great danger, 
and that the only method of avoiding 
calamity would be to allow me and my 
friends to quietly carry away the Senor 
Quevedo. I saw at once that the lady 
was aware that there was someone con- 
cealed in the house, but the name of 
Quevedo came to her as a surprise. 

“Pedro, I’m sure, will never allow 
anyone to enter the room,” she said in 
great distress. I took Pedro to be a kind 
of keeper, as, in fact, he was. 

“ Senora, I have a sergeant of vigilantes 
outside,” I answered, ‘‘and a hundred 
within call. If we are obliged to use 
force everything will be known; every- 
thing will get into the newspapers.” 

As I spoke I approached the door, and 
making the agreed signal, Linton and 
Dillon presented themselves. Mary 
Byrne and her mistress looked at each 
other, and I saw the victory was won. 
The lady ascended a flight of stairs 
leading to the azotea, or flat roof, and 
presently came back with a rather trucu- 
lent-looking individual, whom I took to 
be Pedro. Glancing at Dillon’s uniform, 
which represented to him unlimited 
force, he threw up his arms with a gesture 
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which meant to say that further argument 
was needless, and led the way back to 
the azotea. 

“Oh, you won’t do anything to hurt 
misthress, sur?” said Mary Byrne in 
great distress, and I asked her to assure 
the senora that as far as lay in my power 
I would do everything to shield not only 
herself, but her husband. 

We had now arrived at the most critical 
moment of the whole adventure, for we 
had yet no assurance that the prisoner 
was indeed Don Francisco Quevedo, and 
should it turn out that he was an entirely 
different person, Linton and myself would 
be obliged to postpone indefinitely our 
much-anticipated journey through the 
Pampas. Neither Charley nor myself 
knew him by sight, and for obvious 
reasons Sergeant Dillon wished to keep 
in the background. The only course was 
to question the man himself, which, as 
soon as the door was thrown open 
Charley, whose knowledge of Spanish 
was somewhat more advanced than my 
own, proceeded to do. The place was 
in darkness, and we could not at first 
catch even a glimpse of his face, but we 
could distinguish the outline of the figure, 
all the same. 

‘Como se llama @ usted—What is your 
name ?” asked Charley. 

“ Quien sabe—Who knows?” came the 
answer in a weak, indifferent voice. 

“ Have you no name ?”’ 

“ Quien sabe?” 

“ Par Northumberland, etc., man, don’t 
you know we are friends, and that if you 
are the gentleman we suspect, we have 
come to release you ?”’ 

“Ah! Then I used to think I was 
Don Francisco Quevedo.” 

‘What were you?” 

“* Diputado nacional.” 

“ Where are you now?” 

“Quien sabe ?” 

“ Have you no idea?” 

“No; unless I happen to be in hell.” 

“Do you know who made you 
prisoner?” 

“Ah! if I did, and were at liberty, por 
Dios y los santos, I'd——” 

“Hush! You must give up thoughts of 
revenge if we are to liberate you. Do 
you object to have your eyes bound?” 
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“ There was a carriage waiting, and we were driven at once to the house 
of the stockbroker.” 
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“Why should 1? I have seen nothing 
with them for ages.” 

There was neither time nor necessity 
for more questioning, so I proceeded to 
tie a handkerchief round his eyes. The 
next moment we were passing down the 
stairs, Pedro partially consoled by what 
was, I am afraid, an undeserved tip. 
There was a carriage waiting, and we 
were driven at once to the house of the 
stockbroker. 

The next day. I bade good-bye to the 
Standard office, and Charley and myself 
began to make some preparations for our 
journey. But my conscience troubled me 
in regard to Pompo, not quite enough to 
induce me to restore him to his owner, but 
being in funds I thought it only right to 
make an attempt to buy him. Charley, 
who, like Voltaire, looked upon conscience, 
or rather pretended to look upon it, as a 
nervous contraction of the diaphragm, 
ridiculed what he was pleased to call 
“this tomfoolery,” and suggested that 
we should earn the promised reward by 
restoring the dog, and then, by way of 
rewarding ourselves for our honesty, 
resteal him on the first favourable 
opportunity. 

The result of our discussion was that 
next day Charley presented himself be- 
fore the Senorita Torrero and offered to 
restore the dog without claiming the 
reward—fifty paper dollars, I think—or 
to pay the same amount if he might 
be allowed to keep him. Her father, 
who was present at the time, closed at once 
with the latter offer; but Pepita begged 
to be allowed to see her old, but faithless, 
companion once more. Charley, who 
could be as hard as steel at other times, 
could never refuse a pretty girl, unless 
indeed, her request was entirely outrage- 
ous, agreed to these terms, and came to 
the fonda where I and Pompo were 
waiting. No sooner had we arrived at 
Senor Torrero’s than we found ourselves 
confronted by two vigilantes. 

“Con que, senova, ladvones,” said old 
Torrero, “ you have very innocently put 
your head into a noose. Arrest these 
men on a charge of dog stealing.” 

“ Wait, wait, caballeros,” said Charley 
coolly; “let us get to the bottom of 
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To be continued. 








things. Perhaps Don Thingumbob 
(Fulano) Torrero wouldn't mind telling 
us what dog we have stolen.” 

“That is the dog, you scoundrel!” 
shouted the old fellow, barking with rage. 

“Oh, that is my dear Pompo,” said 
Pepita. 

Charley laughed provokingly, and said 
that if such was the case the dog could 
not, of course, have forgotten such a 
good home and such a very pretty mis- 
tress. Would the senorita kindly call 
him? She did call him, but I had 
dropped the name Pompo altogether, 
and made him fully understand that 
Jack was a much better name, giving 
certain promise of many caresses, numer- 
ous gambols, and an absolute superfluity 
of bones. So when she called out to him 
Jack looked up into my face as if to 
inquire if I could understand by any 
chance what language she was speaking. 

“Are you sure that this is the dog?” 
asked one of the vigilantes, looking very 
doubtful. ‘ 

“ Mil truenos! Did not that tall, 
beardless rascal offer to buy him from 
me a few moments ago?” 

Charley laughed disdainfully. 

“Why, the gentleman is loco,” he 
said. “This is not the dog I offered 
to buy from him, but one fairly like it. 
The dog that at one time undoubtedly 
belonged to the senorita is now in the 
possession of Don Francisco Quevedo, 
and has been with him during the whole 
time of his absence. It was on his» 
account I offered to buy him from you.” 

As the news of Don Francisco’s return 
had just been made public this state- 
ment seemed to impress everyone, and a 
comparison of dates revealing the fact 
that the disputado and the perro had dis- 
appeared at the same time, our case was 
won. As we walked off Charley managed 
to tell Senor Torrero that he had a very 
poor opinion indeed of political traitors ; 
but as for man traitors, their wretched 
bodies should be buried outside con- 
secrated ground, and kennels built on 
the top. Then he lifted his hat with 
mock politeness, and (the vigilantes 
having disappeared) called upon Pompo 
to take a last view of his old home. 
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A Reminiscence of Departed Chelsea. 
By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 


VERYBODY nowadays knows, or 
thinks he knows, Chelsea—it is 
a necessary part of a liberal educa- 
tion—and big books and little books of 
all sorts have been written about the 
parish ; but they nearly all begin with 
More and end with More, or give the 
lives of all the great men who have ever 
resided in it, till they look like volumes 
of the national biography. The church 
itself is pervaded by memories of More ; 
and the old ladies there, who do the 
pew-opening and conduct the casual 
visitor round the edifice, prattle of noth- 
ing else. ‘ You was looking for ’is ’ed, 
sir, was you?” said one to a stranger 
contemplating a helmet hanging in 
Sir Thomas More’s chapel. “ No, sir, we 


ain’t got ‘is ’ed, but we've got ’is ‘at.” 
But as there was a Venice before the 
“ Stones,” so there was a Chelsea before 
More went to reside there, and before 
Cheyne Walk had made it fashionable. 





Illustrated from drawings by the Author. 





This older Chelsea, strange to say, 
survived until quite recent times; and 
after the palaces, for which it was so 
famous, had been destroyed, and Cheyne 
Walk modernised and the parish con- 
verted into a commonplace London 
suburb, the original village, clustering 
round its ancient church, remained in all 
its picturesqueness, and—must we say it ? 
—squalor, to be haunted by Carlyle and 
etched by Whistler. 

Chelsea, before More invented it, was 
much like other villages still to be found 
scattered about the country. The nucleus 
of the parish, frequently far removed from 
any main road, is the parish church, with 
the smaller houses which constitute the 
village, and perhaps the house of the 
lord of the manor, built about it. 
Scattered among the woods and pastures 
round are the farmsteads or other manor- 
houses, and, perhaps, away on the main 
road, a hamlet is occasionally found 
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THE CHURCH AND ARCHWAY LEADING TO THE CLOSE, 


rivalling in importance the village itself. 
Such was Chelsea in medizval times, 
except with the difference that its main 
and only road to London was a narrow 
bye-lane, and for its intercourse with the 
outer world it depended almost entirely 
on its river. Chelsea is not a very 
ancient place; no flint implements have 
been discovered among its gravel; no 
Roman camps or Druidical stones have 
been found within its confines; and 
although its name has a Saxon twang— 
and there is some tradition of a council 
being held in the place when it formed a 
part of the Mercian Kingdom—no remains 
of a Saxon church have heen unearthed 
beneath the present one by the local arche- 
ologists. It must have been very long 
after the establishment of London before 
any of the citizens would be induced to 
settle on the gravelly islands, which gave 
Chelsea its descriptive name, and to 
bank out the tides which swept over a 
large part of its area. For long after 
it became an historical entity, and almost 
within the memory of the generation 
which has but just now passed away, 
its isolated character continued, and 
rendered it difficult of access except from 
the water side. At the east and west 


ends were creeks, not wide, but flooded 
at every tide, unbridged and unfordable, 
whilst along the north side of the parish 
extended a number of ponds and rivulets, 
which cut it off from the high road 
through Kensington. Beside these, it 
was intersected by another stream, which 
was used to fill the canals of the Dutch 
gardens of Chelsea Hospital,and was only 
cut off when, for some unknown reason, 
these were filled up and the gardens 
destroyed; but many still living may 
remember it as a rushy brook, who can 
only trace it now by the contours of the 
ground or as delineated on the parish 
maps under the guise of a sewer. 

These being the physical characteristics 
of the site we can understand something 
of the rise and development of the place ; 
and to the monks of Westminster, to 
whom the manor was assigned by Edward 
the Confessor, may be attributed its 
original settlement and embankment. It 
was the first piece of hard ground up the 
tiver from the Abbey on the same shore, 
all the intervening land, which is now 
Pimlico, but calls itself South Belgravia, 
being a marshy swamp through which 
the waters of the Mary and Ty burns 
oozed to the Thames. The men who 
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THE RIVER SIDE OF OLD LOMBARD STREET, CHELSEA. 


laid the foundations of this great abbey 
among the morasses of Thorney island 
were well able to rescue from the tide 
and embank a foothold for a settlement 
on the gravelly shores of the Thames at 
Chelsea and construct what was, perhaps, 
intended to be a sanatorium for the monks 
in a more wholesome situation than that 
of their own dwelling. No fragment of 
any edifice which they raised has remained 
down to our own time, unless it may have 
been their embankment wall, which is 
now buried behind the new one ; but they 
left an ecclesiastical mark on the village 
not easily effaced—a close they built 
and a close old Chelsea remained until 
the day of its destruction. Whatever 
use the monks made of their settle- 
ment, they appear at times to have leased 
away the manor, though retaining the 
lordship and appointing the rectors until 
nearly down to the date of the dissolu- 
tion; but towards the end of the reign 
of Henry VII. we find that Sir Reginald 
Bray, the reputed architect of the King’s 
chapel at the abbey and a coadjutor in 
its erection with Abbot Islip, was not 
only the lord of the manor but resident in 
the manor house : and from his time, only, 
the intelligible history of Chelsea begins. 


The village of Chelsea at this period 
consisted of a small close of houses 
adjacent to and contained within the 
precinct of the manor house, which may 
have formed originally the farm and out- 
buildings of the abbot’s lodging; and, 
except for alterations in the occupation, 
or in reconstruction, this close remained 
until less than fifty years ago. Our 
diagrammatic bird’s-eye view shows this 
pretty much as it stood in the seventeenth 
century, when the formation of Danvers 
Street and other alterations had been 
begun. Outside this close lay the church, 
separated from it by a narrow lane which 
struggled up northwards and gave access 
to those woods belonging to the manor 
in the neighbourhood of Knightsbridge, 
which, scarcely a hundred years ago, were 
cut down for the formation of Sloane 
Street and Cadogan Place. This lane, 
until the King’s Road was made for the 
benefit of Charles II., formed the only 
land connection between Chelsea and 
London by a junction with the Fulham 
Road at a ppint still known as the 
“Queen’s Elm.” Such, and no more, 
was the village of Chelsea when first 
it emerges from the mists of medieval 
history. 
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The large house on the river’s bank, 
which extended across the archway 
through which this close was entered, 
was no doubt the original abbot’s lodg- 
ing and manor house; and this house, 
much knocked about and degraded by 
its occupation, was standing less than 
fifty years ago. With its history, as the 
entrance to the close, we are first con- 
cerned; but unfortunately the historial 
facts connected with it were few or un- 
important, and we know but little of it 
beyond what may be gathered from inci- 
dental references to it in connection with 
some of its residents, or from the few 
views of it which have been engraved. 
As it appeared before its final degrada- 
tion to the uses of a coal wharf may be 
seen in our illustration, taken from an 
oil painting on panel by one D. Turner, 
of about the date of 1790. It is a mis- 
fortune that historical and topographical 
writers, while recording legends and 
stories of earlier days neglect altogether 
to chronicle events passing under their 
own noses or to illustrate things they see 
with their own eyes. Whilst it is impor- 
tant that the former be done it is quite 
as necessary that the latter be not left 


undone; and had Faulkner, in his history 
of Chelsea, given a more detailed de- 
scription of this house, which was stand- 
ing fairly perfect in his time, how much 
more valuable, in this particular, his 
work would have been. 

Sir Reginald Bray may have been the 
last lord of the manor to reside in this 
house, as, when Lord Sandys, the husband 
of his.niece and heiress, sold the manor 
to Henry VIII., the King built himself a 
more stately mansion to the east of the 
church, which became the recognised 
manor house and the residence in after 
years of many royal and noble personages. 
But the old house at the archway con- 
tinued to be occupied by persons of 
distinction ; and we find that, in 1679, 
its owner, Sir William Powell, was fined 
for encroaching with three chimney 
stacks he was building on the public 
way of Church Lane. It is quite possible 
that at this date the house was modern- 
ised and assumed the appearance which 
it retained, in a more or less damaged 
condition, until its destruction. 

Through the archway under the house 
one passed into the close, which com- 
menced with a very narrow street always 
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known by the name Lombard Street. 
Whence this name was derived no one 
seems to have made any effort to dis- 
cover, and no suggestion has been hinted 
at beyond the possibility of it having 
been the residence of some one of that 
name after whom it was called. The 
engraver, Peter Lombart, is known to have 
lived in London through the middle of 
the seventeenth century when he engraved 
Vandyke’s Charles I., the head of Crom- 
well and some of Lely’s beauties, but 
there is no legend of his residence in 
Chelsea. Moreover, street names at an 
early date were not usually taken from 
persons—the innumerable Smith streets 
belong to a later era—but rather from 
some local peculiarity or use ; and though 
at first sight it may appear improbable 
that in so unimportant a place as Chelsea 
this name should be given to a street for 
the same reason that Lombard Street in 
the City was so called, it is by no means 
impossible or even unlikely. Before the 
exportation of wool was forbidden by 
Edward III., the Lombard merchants, who 
were not unfrequently Jews in disguise, 
had a large proportion of the wool trade 
in their hands, and acted as factors to over 
two hundred monasteries in England and 


Wales. Besides this there was a staple 
for wool at Westminster, and the monks 
of the abbey, who had a very large 
number of manors in Middlesex, with 
an enormous area of pasturage, would be 
the most important producers for that 
market. Their intercourse, therefore, with 
the Lombard merchants,—“ certain Lum- 
bardes” Chaucer calls them, in speaking 
of some bankers—would be very frequent, 
and some of these may have often visited 
or even resided at Chelsea, from the 
wharf of which the wool of the other 
Middlesex manors was carried down the 
river. 

In the fashionable days of Chelsea the 
houses of Lombard Street, especially 
those next the river, were comfortable 
residences occupied by persons of repute 
and distinction—Dr. Atterbury lived in 
one, and Woodfall in another; but by 
the beginning of the last century they 
had mostly been converted into shops of 
a mean character, and before its destruc- 
tion it had become so unsavory a locality 
that the inhabitants of the parish, at the 
sacrifice of much that was picturesque, 
gladly acquiesced in its removal. 

The extension westwards of the close 
was known as Duke Street, and was 
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doubtless begun at or about the time 
when Sir Thomas More built his great 
house further up the river, as it formed 
his only means of approach by land to 
his parish church; and from one or other 
of the Dukes—the Duke of Beaufort 
most likely, who later on inhabited that 
house—it derived itsname. Anengraved 
drawing of this famous house made in 
1699 shows this street built on both sides 
with good gabled houses much as they 
appear in our “Prospect.” Between 
these two streets on the water side was 
a landing stage, which may have been 
originally the monks’ wharf, from which 
afterwards the ferry boat from Battersea 
used to start. This ferry became the 
property of the Manor of Battersea, and 
when the bridge superseded the ferry, the 
recollection of this fact was perpetuated 
by giving it the name of the place to 
which it led—Battersea, instead of that 
of the place whence it started—Chelsea. 
Late inthe seventeenth century, between 
the two streets on the land side opposite 
the ferry, a new street was begun—only to 
be completed in the nineteenth century— 
which led northwards to the gardens of Sir 
John Danvers’ house,which was afterwards 
occupied by the celebrated Lord Wharton. 
A few of its old houses remain, shorn of 


the gardens which fronted them, but still 
retaining the good staircases and panelled 
walls of a respectable residence of their 
period. 

As Chelsea increased in size by the 
building of larger houses in the outlying 
parts of the parish, by the formation of 
Cheyne Walk and Cheyne Row, and 
above all by the foundation of the great 
Chelsea Hospital, the older portions 
round the church began to decline in 
importance. Several inns came _ into 
existence in the close itself, of which 
five survived to the time of its destruc- 
tion, and two of them, the “ Adam and 
Eve,” and the ‘“‘ Waterman’s Arms,” as 
our illustrations testify, were convenient 
landing places for pleasure parties. In 
its degradation the old village went from 
bad to worse, till the powers of Parlia- 
ment were invoked in 1838 to aid in its 
destruction ; but it was not till forty 
years afterwards that it went down before 
that same blast of improvement which 
swept away the elms of Cheyne Walk 
and all the waterside picturesqueness of 
Chelsea Reach ; and now, like the Ghettos 
and Judenstrasses of the Continent, the 
name and memory of Lombard Street 
have passed away, or are only preserved 
by some chance records or sketches. 








F course it was not his first. When 
O a man follows the somewhat 
exciting profession of housebreak- 

ing, his mere every day—or every night 
—experiences are likely to be more 
adventurous than those of more common- 


place professions. But he has been heard 
to declare that this particular adventure 
“ knocked spots” off anything else he had 
ever been through. 

It came about in this way. Mr. Curtis, 
whose special branch of the profession 
was “spotting the crib,” or discovering 
likely houses and their means of entrance, 
was one evening quietly strolling along a 
certain road in Bayswater, with a busi- 
ness eye on the watch for flirtations, 
housemaids, and other sources of infor- 
mation. It was just dusk on a summer 
evening, and long experience told him 
that about that time the domestic servant, 
who was not having her evening out, 
would always have a letter to post, or at 
least a breath of air to take at the area 
gate. Butit was more than half an hour 
since he had left his retired apartments 
near the Marylebone Road, and though 
many a likely female had passed him, yet 


not a single backward glance had so far 
encouraged him to risk an approach. 

He stopped at last before a hair- 
dresser’s shop, and there in the mirrors 
which showed the front and back views 
of the flaxen wigs adorning the waxen 
heads, he contemplated somewhat ruefully 
the reflection of his own face and figure. 

He had to admit that his appearance 
was nothing like so “killing” as it had 
been in his youngerdays. That last visit 
to-the seaside (at Portland) had not 
improved him. The spring and self- 
assertion, and the fine easy manners 
which had raised him through all the 
ranks to his present high position in his 
profession, were showing perceptible 
signs of falling off. So was his hair. 
He cursed the housemaids silently, but his 
better judgment could not blame them. 

He was trying to persuade himself that 
these unpleasant reflections were due, at 
least in part, to the inaccuracy of the 
hairdresser’s mirror, when out of it a pair 
of very pretty eyes looked straight into 
his. Their owner passed on behind him. 
Mr. ,Curtis, already keenly interested, 
gazed after her, and “sized her up,” as 
he called it, in a look. 

“From the country—under-housemaid 
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being trained,’ he said to himself. 
“Hasn’t got her geod clothes yet. No 
gloves on—must live close by and be out 
for an errand. Worth trying, anyhow.” 

Here the owner of the eyes stopped to 
examine a hat occupying the middle of 
a milliner’s window, and gave half a 
glance back as she resumed her walk. 

Mr. Curtis pursued and passed her by 
with his most elegant stride. Then he 
stopped to light his cigar which, for 
economy’s sake, he had until then carried 
stuck in his mouth unlighted. As they 
met again, he gave a dramatic start, 
and lifting his hat with a graceful 
flourish : 

“’Pon my honour, I believe you don’t 
remember me,” said he, “ and the tipping 
day we had together last summer in the 
Forest!” 

The under-housemaid from the country 
looked straight at him again, her brown 
eyes twinkling with amusement, and with 
an added sparkle which Mr. Curtis did 
not appreciate. 

**Pon my honour,” said she, “ I believe 
I don’t ; and! don’t believe you remember 
me either.” 

Her voice had none of the twang of 
the London slavey, but drawled a little, 
with an intonation which Mr. Curtis 
decided to be west country or Irish. 
No doubt about the rusticity, but she 
was evidently a young person of much 
self-confidence. 

“Well, now, do you know, I believe I 
am mistook after all,” said Curtis 
amiably. ‘But you're as like as like 
to Miss Montmorency as came down 
Epping way with a little party of us 
last benkolliday. She wasn’t the worst- 
looking girl out that day; but now I 
look at you closer, you’re a lot better- 
looking than her. She told me she lived 
somewheres in this very neighbourhood. 
Perhaps, now, you might know her?” 

“Sorry I haven’t the pleasure,” said 
the girl with the sparkling eyes. “You 
see I haven’t lived long in London.” 

“Should never have thought it, miss; 
you have that little of the country 
manners. But don’t let me keep you 
here waiting. You won’t mind my 
cigar? You're not going very far, I 
suppose ?" 


At this point they reached the post- 
office at the corner, where the young 
woman entered and purchased a stamp for 
a letter she was carrying, and which she 
proceeded to post. Mr. Curtis resumed 
the conversation by a little light and 
graceful chat on the posting of letters to 
young men in the country, making great 
play with his cigar the while, and rapidly 
getting on better terms with himself as 
he noted the particular way in which 
she “took stock” of him from time to 
time. ‘Likely as not the crib won’t be 
worth the cracking,” he said to himself, 
“ but it will keep my hand in, at least.” 

Refusing an invitation for a stroll as far 
as the park, the young woman returned as 
she had come, and on reaching the corner 
of a quiet road of respectable-looking 
houses, she said “ Good-night.” When 
questioned about her “night out,” she 
reluctantly owned to Thursday, and 
smiled sweetly as she tripped away when 
he mentioned eight o’clock at the post- 
office. Mr. Curtis smiled, too, for the 
house she went into was one of a row he 
knew. He had made a minute mental 
map of its next-door neighbour but one, 
some years before, when the servant had 
brought him in for a bit of supper during 
the absence of her “people” at the 
theatre. 

On Thursday, sure enough, Mr. Curtis’s 
new acquaintance turned up, but accom- 
panied by a heavy and respectable-look- 
ing person whom she introduced ~as 
“cook,” and who appeared to be parti- 
cularly silent and uncomfortable during 
the evening. But, as if to counteract 
her, the country housemaid was much 
more lively and communicative than she 
had been. Her accent, too, had altered. 
The drawl had vanished, and was 
replaced by a very fair imitation of 
kitchen cockneyese, which Mr. Curtis 
took as a special compliment to himself, 
being an attempt to reach his own level 
of behaviour. They had not been half 
an hour out before she had informed him 
that “ master” was an old oddity with 
loads of money, who had come home 
from somewhere foreign ; that “ missus ” 
was a decent sort enough as they go; 
that she and cook were from the same 
place in the country; that they didn’t 
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like the parlourmaid, who was stuck up 
and particular, and wouldn’t clean the 
silver, which it was her plain duty. Oh 
yes, there was lots of silver, too much 
for her taste; and then the old man had 
heaps and heaps of silver things in glass 
cases round the back dining-room. Got 
them from Injy or somewheres—wherever 
he was. And so on with hardly a 
question needed. 

Cook insisted on an early return, and 
after seeing them enter their own door, 
Mr. Curtis seized his left hand in his 
right and solemnly shook it. Then he 
stood himself something “short” in the 
nearest “ private bar,” with*‘a pleasant 
glow of excitement and self-gratulation 
permeating his whole system. 


II. 

EXT morning he was up betimes 
and noted the names of the milk 
and bread carts that called at the 

“crib.” During the day he introduced 


himself to their owners, under the pre- 
tence Of being a book-agent seeking 
information of possible purchasers. The 


baker was recalcitrant, but the milkman 
yielded to palaver, and something in the 
aforesaid bar, and gave all the informa- 
tion he possessed, and, I have no doubt, 
a little more, about his customers. The 
new-comers in the “ crib,” of course, came 
into the category. The account given 
by the milk-vendor, who, if he had put 
as little water in his wares as he did in 
his Scotch cold, must have been excep- 
tionally honest for his trade, coincided 
with what Mr. Curtis had already heard. 
Moreover, as they were parting at the 
public-house door, a hansom drove 
past with a portmanteau on top, and a 
white-bearded old gentleman inside. 

“There’s the old buffer from No. 14,” 
said the milkman ; “ about the best draw 
you'll find around here. But there’s no 
good in your calling to-day, because he’s 
off, to the country or somewhere. A pint 
less milk ordered for to-morrow morning. 
He must be a regular sucking calf for 
milk, seein’ the lot he manages to put 
away.” 

As in other risky occupations, the 
burglar cannot afford to leave any risk 
uncovered which he can possibly provide 
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against. Mr. Curtis accordingly took 
the precaution of calling later on at 
No. 14, still in his capacity of book- 
agent. The door was opened by a sour 
enough looking maid, evidently the un- 
popular one, who announced the master 
not to be at home, nor likely to-be for 
some days. As he had hoped and 
expected, he left without seeing his two 
friends of the night before. Then he 
returned to his lodgings and had a square 
think. 

In the ordinary course of business. he 
should, at this stage, have handed over 
the case to the other members of the con- 
fraternity, whose skill lay in the lock- 
picking and safe-exploding. part of the 
profession. But then the thing looked so 
dead easy; and lately he had begun to 
suspect his confréves of keeping him out 
of one or two things. Also, he reflected 
that on each of the two occasions on 
which he had been “ put away,” he owed 
his temporary retirement from public life 
to the unskilfulness or unfaithfulness of 
a companion; so hé decided that alone 
he would do it. 

He was a man of decision, and he 
settled that it should be done at once. 
His preparations were soon made, and 
at about 1.30 next morning, having 
watched the policeman disappear towards 
the other end of the beat, he slipped 
quietly up a dark lane, at the bottom of 
the gardens belonging to the row of 
houses in which the “ crib” was situated. 
The wall was ten feet high, and covered 
with broken glass, but a light rope over 
the branch of an overhanging tree, and 
an old sack laid over the bottles, made 
the business easy. There was some 
trouble in making his way up the narrow 
garden, through flower plots and walk- 
edgings, and once he could have sworn 
that he had broken a thread stretched 
across about knee-high. But no bell 
rang or light showed in_ response, 
although he waited ten minutes in dead 
silence. Arrived under the back wall of 
the house, he showed a “glim” for a 
moment from his lantern, and found, as 
he had expected, a small conservatory 
with iron steps leading down to the 
garden. The door at the top gave way 
silently at the first skilful wrench of the 
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jemmy. Another and more solid door, 
leading into the house, required to have 
the lock sawn out, and then he stood in 
the inner hall. The room where the 
silver was kept should be on his left, 
and with another show of light he was 
able to see the door. He placed his 
hand on it to find the position and 
nature of the lock, when, to his astonish- 
ment, it gave way and opened before 
him. 

This looked like being a bit too easy 
to be right. For a minute or two he 
stopped to consider all the circumstances, 
and then decided that it was only the 
result of that carelessness which is so 
often the burglar’s providence. 

Entering softly, he closed the door 
behind him, noticing at the same time that 
there was no key in ‘the lock; then, 
throwing his lamp wide open, he looked 
round him. The room was not furnished 
at all like he expected, and he had 
scarcely time to note a long table with 
various curiously-shaped glass and metal 
instruments on it, when he heard a slight 
noise behind him, which his trained ear 
at once detected as that of a key being 


slipped into the lock. He turned sharply 
round, only to hear the bolt shoot home. 
He leaped to the window, and found it 
closed by a pair of massive shutters, 


fastened with a thick 
padlock. 

At the same time, a heavy odour, 
sweet and sickening, filled the room. 
Seizing his jemmy, he struck wildly at 
the padlock, hoping to break it ; but the 
second blow fell weak, and before he 
could strike a third the jemmy fell from 
his hand, and he sank insensible to the 
floor. 


iron bar and 


II. 


HEN he came to himself he was 
lying on his back on the table 
with a brilliant gas-light shining 

into his eyes from a shaded hanging 
gasolier above him. He felt sick and 
numbed, and when he tried to move, he 
discovered that his arms and legs were 
pinioned so securely to each other, and 
to the table, as to make even the slightest 
movement of his limbs impossible. 
Giddiness and fear were too strong for 
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him to feel ‘surprise, even when the 
country housemaid with the twinkling 
eyes came within the limited range of 
his vision, and proceeded to feel his 
pulse. She had on what, at first, might 
seem to be her housemaid’s apron but, 
on closer examination, it revealed itself 
as being of much coarser material than 
any self-respecting housemaid would 
tolerate, besides being discoloured in 
many places by ugly stains. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you've come to, Mr. 
Curtis,” she said; “1 was getting dread- 
fully afraid we'd overdone it; as a dead 
subject you’d have been of no use what- 
ever—we can get them without any 
difficulty. 

By this time Mr. Curtis had recovered 
his senses, and was so occupied in listen- 
ing for the heavy tramp of the policeman 
summoned to take him into custody, that 
he did not even notice what she said. 
But when she séized a large and glitter- 
ing pair of scissors, and began cutting 
away his collar, and even his coat and 
waistcoat round his shoulders, he became 
even more seriously alarmed than he had 
been. 

“T’m sorry to have to cut up your 
clothes,” she said, “ but I could not get 
them off safe without letting your arms 
free; and though you're not a very big 
fellow, still we could not afford that, you 
know.” 

“ For Gawd’s sake, miss,” he managed 
to gasp at last, “don’t ill-treat me ; and 
we so friendly as we was.” 

“Oh, dear no! I won't ill-treat you 
more than I can possibly help. But 
there, of course, I forget that you think 
I’m an under-housemaid from the country. 
Well, the fact is, I am not. Here, Aunt 
Jane ; just help me turn Mr. Curtis on 
his side, please. Like that. Thanks!” 
And the scissors went on snipping away 
at his only toff suit. “I’m a medical 
student, and I am studying medicine in 
London, because the old duffers in Mel- 
bourne won’t let me experiment; and 
so I persuaded Pa to retire from business 
and come over here. This lady is an 
excellent cook, when she pleases, but 
she’s really my Aunt Jane, who takes 
care of me for Pa, and keeps me out of 
mischief. I had rather the advantage 
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“A groan from her poor subject made her look round.” 


No. 35. February, 1906. 
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of you, you know, because I saw you the 
day you were released from Portland 
Prison three months ago, and found out 
all about you. I’m going to be a first- 
class specialist on heart-action; and I’m 
going to take X-ray photographs of your 
heart under the effects of various drugs. 
Ihave a theory that I fancy will make 
some of your professors in this town sit 
up a bit, and I have been these three 
months waiting for a subject to confirm 
it. I had a black fellow out on Pa’s 
farm, but he was rather old, and it broke 
him up. Anyhow, a black fellow isn’t 
like a white man.” 

Here she called in Aunt Jane’s help 
again to heave him into a sitting position, 
where she propped him up. Aunt Jane 
was as silent as ever. Indeed, it would 
have been difficult for her to get a good 
word in if she tried. 

“Such luck to get a burglar, isn’t it?” 
she went on. “I was hoping you might 
bring someone else with you, as you're 
rather a small specimen yourself; but 
half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

It shows the state of nervous prostra- 
tion to which Curtis was reduced, that 
he failed to resent the last remark. 

“ [ hope you'll take it quietly, because 
you know you can’t help it, anyhow ; 
and if you allow yourself to get excited 
the action of the drug becomes much 
more energetic, and might be dangerous.” 

By this time she had cut away all the 
clothes from the chest and back. Before 
him was a sort of screen, and behind a 
complicated system of tubes and other 
diabolical machines, prominent among 
them being a large electric battery and 
coil. He was still quite dazed, not only 
from the effects of the poisonous gas he 
had inhaled, but also from the extreme 
rapidity of the movement of events, and 
the rate at which her tongue and fingers 
went. Aunt Jane looked on with an air 
as if nothing could surprise her. She 
was evidently in thorough discipline. 

The young woman, whom Mr. Curtis 
now firmly believed to be a dangerous 
lunatic, took down a small mahogany 
box, which she unlocked with care, and 
considered with some little perplexity. 

“ Really, | hardly know what to begin 
with,” she said. ‘There are so many. 
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And I’m afraid I can’t keep you here any 
longer than to-morrow, because Pa’s 
coming home, and there’s a certain limit 
over which he will not let me go, though 
he can stand a good deal. And if I give 
you too many of these things on top of 
each other, no one knows what effect they 
will have. Here’s some wourali I got from 
a South American in Melbourne, although 
I have no idea what dose you would stand. 
The Indians use it for poisoning their 
arrows. They say noone hasever recovered 
from it, but I don’t want to give youa 
fatal dose if Icanhelpit. Perhaps I had 
better begin with this; you havea better 
chance of bearing up against it now than 
later on, when you are more exhausted.” 

She took up a tiny sealed glass tube 
and a hypodermic syringe, and came 
round in front of him. He was already 
shaking all over with mortal fear; and 
now he tried to callout, but only a kind 
of hoarse gurgle came from his throat. He 
was literally paralysed with terror. She 
looked at him critically for a moment, 
and remarked : 

“I certainly never saw anyone in such 
a fright before in all my life. I think I 
must take a photograph or two before 
applying anything. Your heart must be 
in an interesting state just at the 
present.” 

So she turned down the gas, and 
presently there was a kind of pale blue 
gleam behind him that made him think 
more than ever of what should happen 
to him if he died. In fact, he began to 
think he was dead, and that this was one 
of the devil's assistants in charge of the 
torture. She gave him five minutes 
“exposure” (1s if he was not already 
exposed enough), and then turned on the 
light again. Then she approached him 
once more with the syringe, whereupon 
he began to wriggle as much as the 
detaining cords would allow him, and to 
beg most piteously for mercy. 

“*Now, my friend,” said she, ‘“‘ you are 
exceedingly foolish. I assure you, I am 
quite as anxious as yourself to preserve 
your life. I have already told you that, 
as a dead subject, you would be a drug 
in the market, besides being a decided 
encumbrance from the point of view of 
the criminal law. I am about to give 
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you the very smallest injection of this 
drug that Ican manage with the syringe; 
and though I have always been considered 
a skilful manipulator, yet if you don’t 
keep steady, I can’t possibly calculate 
with sufficient accuracy to save your 
life.” 

By this time he had not much sense 
left, but still enough to see that he had 
better keep quiet. He felt the slightest 
touch on his arm, and then the light was 
turned down, and in another minute he 
was insensible again. 

When next he opened his eyes, he felt 
a stinging, burning sensation over his 
chest and shoulders, and found the enter- 
prising young Austra- 
lian and her Aunt Jane 
holding what seemed 
to be two brass handles 
against his sides. He 
was deadly sick, but 
his arms, which had 
been untied, were jerk- 
ing about in a way 
that he seemed unable 
to control. 

His tormentorheaved 
a genuine sigh of relief 
when she saw his eyes 
open. 

“Well,” she ex- 
claimed, “I did 
honestly think you 
were done for. If it 
wasn’t for the electric 
coil being so handy, 
you wouldn’t have had 
a chance. Do you 
know we have been 
four hours working at 
you, and that I’m quite 
tired of listening for 
your breathing? and 
I’m actually afraid to 
try anything else. But 
you'll be glad to hear 
that I took three photos 
and developed them 
while you were in- 
sensible ; and that they 
are just an astonishing 
success.” 

Poor Curtis hardly 
heard her. 
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“Could you gimme a drop of spirits 
for the Lord’s sake, miss?” 

She smiled. 

“Certainly! The action of alcohol on 
the heart is most important.” 

She measured him two ounces of 
genuine brandy in a graduated glass, 
and administered it neat. Then she took 
one or two more photographs of his heart. 

“T suppose I'll have.to let you go,” 
she said, regretfully, when he had revived 
a little. “It was a mistake giving you 
that wourali first. But the photos support 
my theory in the most wonderful way. 
I’m sure you'd like to hear about it. It 
will revolutionise the whole science of 
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physiology. I'll make it perfectly clear 
to you in less than five minutes.” 

And seizing a piece of chalk, she hauled 
forward a great lecture blackboard. 

“Here’s the diaphragm, you see, and 
here’s the pericardium.” 

Here a groan from her poor subject 
made her look round. Reluctantly she 
pushed back the board to its place. 

“I’m afraid you’re hardly in a state to 
be interested,” she said. ‘Would you 
care to come again and finish the experi- 
ments? No? Well, perhaps it would be 
expecting too much. You must feel a 
good deal put out by all this, besides the 
original disappointment. There’s an old 
coat of Pa’s here you can wear going 
home. I have put something in the 
remaining pockets as a slight compensa- 
tion. Pa allows me plenty of money for 
professional expenses.” 

He was then untied by Aunt Jane, while 
her niece called his attention to a small, 
but serviceable-looking, revolver within 
her reach on the table. 

“Not that I think you would care to 
attack us now, but you might regret 
afterwards that you had not done so. I 
have no wish to hurt your self-respect, 


Mr. Curtis. Oh! by the way; I had 
nearly forgotten. While waiting for you 
to recover just now, I inoculated you 
with the virus of the bubonic plague. I 
made Pa call at Bombay on our way 
home, and as we got this virus quite in 
the beginning of the plague, it’s sure to 
be pretty deadly and most interesting. 
I am entirely opposed to Dr. Storitz’s 
theory concerning it, and I do so long to 
treat a good case, and in my own way. 
You'll probably be down with it about 
midday to-morrow, and I want you to 
come here at once. There’s no one in 
London knows anything about it except 
myself. Take a cab, I'll pay for it. 
Good-bye. Better sleep as much as you 
can to-day.” 

They had reached the front door. Mr. 
Curtis, when he saw it open, stood not 
upon the order of his going, but went at 
once. In thestreet he almost felt inclined 


to inform the police; but professional 


instinct, still strong, prevented his descend- 
ing to such business. How he got home 
he says he never knew. He sometimes 
thinks it must have been all a dream. 
Anyliow, he has shown no symptoms of 
bubonic plague as yet. 
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SOME DOGS AND THEIR WAYS. 


By FRANK FAWCETT. 


HE dog, according to the copybooks 
and other authorities, is a gre- 

> garious animal. The fact at any 
rate is beyond dispute. His instinct is 
to defend the flock to which he belongs ; 
and to him the man, his master, or his 
master’s little boy, is just one of the 
flock. In that delightful book, “ The 
Voyage of the Beagle,” Darwin gives an 
interesting illustration of this character- 
istic of the dog. The gaucho 
shepherds of the Pampas of 
South America have long 
been in the habit of training 
a certain breed of diminutive 
dog to live almost. entirely 
with the sheep. At regular 
intervals the little creatures 
rush into the house for a 
meal, and then rush back 
again to the flock. In many 
parts of the Pampas a species 
of wolf-like dog runs wild, 
playing havoc amongst the 
sheep. But not even the 
fiercest of these animals will 
attack a flock when defended 
by even the very smallest 
specimen of the canine kind. 
A few years ago I myself 
saw an example of this. A 
crowd of hungry dogs was 
bearing down upon a big 
flack of sheep. Suddenly 
from amidst the fleeces a 





bark was heard. The dogs of one accord 
drew up, as if thunderstruck; the bark 
was repeated, and they fled with lowered 
tails. The way they reasoned, if one 
may say so, was this: We thought we 
had to do with timid sheep, but here's 
one of them barking. Why, they must 
all be dogs—let’s get away. 

This would seem to anygne a want of 
intelligence on the part. Of the canine 
species, but in some ways 
their actions appear very like 
reasoning. Once, when 
living on the Pampas, I 
was sorely troubled by the 
vultures, who made daily 
raidson my fowl. Amongst 
a number of other dogs, I 
had two particularly intelli- 
gent beasts of the collie 
kind. These I began to train 
to drive away the vultures. 
The task proved an exceed- 
ingly easy one. After the 
first day they knew their 
work thoroughly, and to my 
astonishment developed a 
combined plan on lines of 
theirown. Oneof the dogs, 
barking all the time, pursued 
the vulture in his flight ; the 
other, Jack, took an entirely 
opp%site direction. This 
intelligent beast had at 
once grasped the fact that 
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- Half the day he used to 


A POMERANIAN, 


the birds, driven away at the first 
onset, invariably flew round in a circle, 
with the intention of bearing down on 
the fowl from the other side. Not once 
have I known Jack to make a mistake. 
With his tail turned to the enemy in the 
first instance, he presently encountered 
him face to face at that point in the 
circle where the direction of his flight 
had become once more dangerous. But 
even poor Jack had his limitations. He 
could never understand why sea water was 
not fit to drink, nor could 
he distinguish between 
a vulture and a seagull. 
I gave him to the captain 
of a ship, and the num- 
bers of seagulls that 
flew around were a con- 
stant torture to him. 


race round the deck in 
the most distracted 
fashion, and I have often 
seen him cry with sheer 
vexation at the failure 
of his efforts to keep the 
supposed enemy at a 
respectful distance. 

The limits of this 
article will not permit 
me to give more than a 
few illustrations from 
amongst the many breeds 
of dogs, each a special 
favourite with some, and 
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all general favourites with those 
to whom a love of animals is part 


deerhound is a great favourite in 
his native country, where, amongst 
the kilted Kelts of the Highlands, 
he is regarded with traditional 
veneration. What the deerhound 
should be is shown in an old 
rhyme :— 
‘* With eye of sloe 

And ear not low, 

With horse’s breast, 

And deep in chest, 

And broad in loin, 

And strong in groin, 

With nape set far behind the head— 

These were the dogs that Fingal bred."’ 


Yes, Fingal makes a wonderful 
difference, for what clansman would dare 
to be other than kind to the lineal descen- 
dant of “ Bran ” of the legends. Speaking 
of amcdern “ Bran,’ a writer describes 
him as son of “ Sir Gavin.” His height 
is thirty inches at the shoulder, and 
though, says the same authority, “this 
is not very large for a deerhound, it must 
be remembered that size is only a 
secondary consideration.” A dog, for 
example, that stood thirty-three or thirty- 
four inches would be bulky, weak in 





A NORWEGIAN ELK-HOUND., 


of the joy of life. The Scottish * 
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chest, slack in loin, and quite useless 
amongst the Highland hills. Though 
always ready to pursue relentlessly what 
he regards as his legitimate prey, the 
deerhound is not quarrelsome by disposi- 
tion, but it would be very unsafe, all 
the same, to force a fight upon him. In 
spite of his gentleness and easy dignity, 
or, perhaps, because of these qualities, he 
will not allow his own rights to be 
invaded with impunity. The one weak- 
ness of his character is an antipathy to 
cats. Probably in the remote past his 
ancestors had to assist in the extermina- 
tion of a feline plague, and he has not 
yet been able to rid himself of the notion 
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“Shep” engage in a stick-fetching com- 
petition with three retrievers, and carry 
off all the honours. From the first he 
saw that,as far as swimming was con- 
cerned, he was no match for his opponents, 
so instead of wasting his energies in that 
way, he set himself to waylay the success- 
ful one on his return with the prize. As 
“ Shep” was careful to note, the stick had 
a knobat the end, and this knob healways 
seized in such a manner as gave him a 
tremendous advantage over the others. 
It mattered not which was the first to 
seize it, it was “Shep” who always 
brought the stick to. land, doing it too 
with such an unconcerned air as gave 
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that cats are amongst the things that 
should not be. 

The old English sheep-dog has of 
late years grown much in favour, 
and very deservedly so. I once knew 
a specimen of the kind that did me 
the honour to admit me to the circle 
of his friends, and I always found him a 
most lovable and intelligent companion. 
He was a genius in his way, knowing 
the habits and customs of all his friends, 
particularly those of his master. The 
latter was, on occasions, of a convivial 
disposition, and when “Shep” ever lost 
him, as he occasionally did, he would 
visit every public house in the town 
before returning home. I once saw 
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everyone to understand that it was only 
what was to be expected of him. The 
accompanying photograph represents a 
very excellent specimen of the breed. 

The Norwegian elk-hound is very little 
known in this country, though as will be 
seen from the illustration he deserves to 
receive much more attention from dog 
lovers. “Oneof the chief characteristics of 
the elk-hound,” according to Mrs. Meyrick 
Price, “is a large, stiffly-curled, doubly- 
twisted tail; a long wide head, with a 
distinctly wolfish look in the eyes, and 
straight upstanding ears.” This dog is 
greatly prized in Sweden and Norway, 
where he is used in the hunting of deer 
and elk.” 
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SHARING HIS LAST CRUST. 


Another comparative new comer in 
this country is the borzoi or Russian 
wolf-hound, her Majesty the Queen 
and her Grace the Duchess of Newcastle 
having done much to bring this fine breed 
to the front. A borzoi’s head is very 
fine and lean, the skull narrow, and the 
nose extremely long and slender. The 


coat should be 
long, silky and 
wavy, in some 
placesa littlecurly. 
His nose is black, 
his eyes unusually 
dark. In colour 
the coat should be 
white, with grey 
or yellowish-grey 
spots. Some 
people object to 
tiger-coloured 
spots as in a bull 
dog. Colonel 
Tchebishoff  dis- 
qualifies _ black- 
and-tan, also 
black-and-white, considering that these 
colours indicate a descent from English 
or oriental greyhounds. 

Of an entirely different type is the 
Pomeranian, represented here by a picture 
of the deceased champion “Kénig of 
Rozelle,” owned by Miss Hamilton, of 
Batheaston, Bath, who was one of the 
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first to become a 
devotee to the 
charming Pomer- 
anian, andat present 
is the proud pos- 
sessor of the most 
varied kennel of 
poms. in the coun- 
try. The points of 
a pom. are a little 
difficult to be under- 
stood by an out- 
sider, but they may 
be briefly enumer- 
ated as—foxy head, 
the skull flat and 
rather wide bet Ween 
the eyes, the tail 
should curl back- 
wardsand liealmost 
flat on the dog’s 
back, like a plume, 
with the hair fall- 
ing on each side 
from a central 


parting. The hair should be long and 
straight, rather stiff than silky, with a 
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AN OLD ENGLISH SHEEP DOG. 


tendency to stand upallround. Apom.’s_ is short and smooth. 
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frill is one of his chief charms; on the 
face and lower part of his legs his hair 


To return to the 
deerhound once 
again: there would 
seem to be a close 
affinity between 
that animal and 
the Irish wolf- 
hound. Indeed, 
they may almost 
be said to be of 
the same descent. 
At any rate they 
have similar 
legends woven 
about them. The 
Scottish dog is said 
to be possessed of 
second sight, and 
to evince a repug- 
nance for certain 
rooms and places ; 
whilst the Irish 
animal, it is said, 
can pick out, even 
in a crowd, un- 
known blood rela- 
tions of his master. 
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AN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
COMEDY. 


IIT. 
MORE VISITORS FOR MR. STAPLES. 


UT there was to be no peace for 
John Staples that evening—what- 
ever his degree of wickedness may 

have been. Forno sooner had he pulled 
himself together, with a view to putting 
up his shutters for the night, when there 
came bursting in upon him a fairy-like 
young damsel of about his daughter's 
age, who, with a run, and a skip, and a 
jump, settled herself, as of right, into his 
own particular chair, and broke into the 
merriest peals of laughter imaginable. 

“Come right in, Chollie!” she cried 
between giggles, and without in the 
least noticing the old man and his 
amazement. ‘Oh, what a funny-look- 
ing old place! I'd like poppa to buy it 
all up, and take it over with us to 
Chicago!” 

“Hey, hey, hey! what’s all this, and 
where did you come from, you littl— 
midge!” cried Mr. Staples, when he had 
succeeded in finding his tongue. 

“I’m Sadie-—-Sadie Vantromp; and 
you're Daddy Staples; I know it from 
Raymond's description. Oh, you funny, 
funny old man; you're like an old 
English print I've got to home in my 
bedroom. But, I say, I guess I like you 
though !”’ 

She jumped up from the chair, and 
seizing Mr. Staples’ hand, stood swinging 
it backwards and forwards like a pendu- 
lum, while she gazed into his face with 
her laughing blue eyes. 

“ That’s'Chollie !—Mr. Rockwood, you 
know,” she exclaimed, as a very fashion- 
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ably dressed young man, with a single 
eye-glass in position, picked his way 
gingerly towards them, drawling between 
steps. “‘ Yers— yers— Mr. Rockwood— 
how do, Staples.” 

“ Why, good luck! you don’t mean to 
say that is Mr. Rockwood?” gasped the 
dealer. “ And is his name Charles?” 

“Oh dear no, I call him ‘Chollie’ 
because he’s like the dudes in our comic 
papers—‘ Chollie Saphead,’ you know. 
But in appearance only, mind you. For 
he is no end of brave and manly when 
he likes—aren’t you, Bertram?” 

The young man, having dusted Mr. 
Vantromp’s chair with his silken handker- 
chief, dropped luxuriously into it with a 
muttered ‘‘ Yers—yers, eh, what! ” 

“So you are really the young master 
of Seabrook, are you?” enquired the 
dealer with a gravity of tone not at all 
common to him. 

“Yers — yers — how do, Staples?” 
drawled that young person. 

“ Sure of it—eh?” 

“Why, yes, of course—what the dooce 
do you mean?” He dropped his eye- 
glass in mild surprise and looked towards 
the young girl for succour. 

“ Mind you hold on to it then—that’s 
all,” said Mr. Staples with his nearest 
approach to a laugh, as he turned to the 
fair American, and said in his best shop 
manner : 

“Now, my dear, what for you this 
evening? Anything in the wardrobe, 
fancy table, or bedstead line? Or would 
you like to look over some of those old 
English prints by the door? I have a 
very large and varied assortment 
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“Say, that'll do you, Daddy Staples, 
you're quizzing me now,” she put in, 
with a tiny jewelled hand held up at 
him in mock warning. “Why bless 
your dear comical old face, we didn’t 
come here to buy furniture and pictures 
—did we, Chollie? We are here for an 
adventure! Oh! you needn’t stare; we 
know all about it, and we're right in 
with the conspiracy. Hully-gee! what 
fun! There’s Ma’am Chycheley clean 
mad: the co’nel next door to it: poppa 
not caring a red cent which way it goes ; 
and Raymond cavorting around after 
your daughter instead of yours truly— 
and I’m not a bit jealous. Oh, it’s real 
fun, I tell you! And Chollie and I want 
a hand in along with you, and her, and 
Raymond! for we’re engaged, and no- 
body knows it—aren’t we, Chollie dear ? 
Say, isn’t it like a novel?” 

“ Why, you giddy-headed, little feather 
of a thing,” said Mr. Staples, as with 
infinite amusement he watched her as 
she proceeded to waltz all around him in 
graceful circles, “ what sort of a con- 
fidante would you make, I should like to 
know ?” 

“Oh, I’m as deep as a well if I like,” 
she replied, dissembling suddenly, and 
approaching him with the stride of a 
tragedy queen. “Not death and all its 
attendant terrors would wring a secret 
from these lips once they were closed 
upon it—try me.” 

“Then, you have come here to see 
Marigold ?” 

“Yes, oh yes, Daddy Staples; you’ve 
just guessed it! Raymond says her hair 
is a shade darker than mine—and I’m 
not in the least bit jealous. Isn’t it real 
fun? Marigold—Miss Staples, where are 
you? Come forth and show thee, my 
hated rival, tilt I stab you to the heart 
with my hat-pin. Say, I guess I'll find 
her upstairs. Mum, mum—not a word. 
I'll take her by surprise!” 

She fluttered out of the shop and up 
the staircase with the airiness of a little 
butterfly, leaving the dealer and the 
young exquisite alone together. 

When she re-appeared in the course of 
fully an hour, accompanied by Marigold, 
she was surprised to find the two men 
sitting towards one another in attitudes 
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that betokened a conversation of a most 
earnest, not to say familiar, nature. 

They arose at her approach, the dealer 
with an appearance of the highest satis- 
faction on his old weather-beaten features; 
and his companion, much to Miss Van- 
tromp’s surprise, with very obvious signs 
of suppressed agitation—if not pain. 

“Why, Chollie e 

“Bertram, if you please, dear!” he 
interrupted in a tone of voice so very 
different to that usually affected by him, 
that she pulled up abruptly with a 
puzzled look on her open child-face. 

“ Why, Bertram, I think you are real 
mean,” she said plaintively. “What 
has Daddy Staples been saying to you? 
Oh, you wicked old daddy, I do believe 
you have been reading him a lecture on 
married life, and frightening him—just 
when I and Marigold were getting on so 
famously together. I feel I’d—I’d like to 
have a real good cry!” 

“Don’t you do nothing of the sort— 
you little fairy,” observed Mr. Staples, 
with a sudden display of rough sym- 
pathy, as she appeared to be on the 
point of making good her words. “Mr. 
Rockwood and myself have only been 
talking politics ; and we'd just agreed to 
differ on the free-trade question when 
you came so sudden upon us. Isn't 
that so, young man? Marigold, let me 
introduce you to this gentleman.” 

“Charmed! ” murmured the master of 
Seabrook, blushing deeply as he shook 
hands with the dealer’s daughter. And the 
latter, seeing him for the first time, was 
impressed by that manliness of disposi- 
tion that could betray itself on occasion 
when Miss Vantromp’s dude so chose. 

Even his light-hearted little fiancée 
was pleasurably impressed by the extra- 
ordinary change of manner that had 
taken place since she left him to Mr. 
Staples’s care. 

“Now, Bertram,’ she insisted, “I am 
sure old Daddy Staples has been reading 
you a lecture on matrimony. His looks 
and yours betray it. Come, tell the 
truth now.” 

“Well, maybe I have, my dear,” said 
Mr. Staples, hastening to his visitor's 
rescue. “Maybe I have; though you 
might be sure old Daddy Staples wouldn’t 
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say anything but what was in your 
favour.” 

“Sure! And you have not been running 
us poor women down again—eh?” 

“Contrariwise, my dear, I have been 
congratulating him on the wisdom of 
his choice. You're like a little open 
book to me, my dear—for all your 
lithesomeness; and I’m sure you'll make 
him the happiest of men, and the best of 
wives.” 

“Why, you dear, delightful, quizzical 
old hob-goblin, I do quite love you— 
indeed I do, Marigold. See here, I’m 
going to kiss him straight away!” 

And she did: the old hob-goblin 
undergoing the interesting operation 
without a struggle. 

“ Now, conspirators all,” she cried, as 
she fluttered into a seat beside Marigold, 
whose hand she held with the affec- 
tionate regard of a sister. “Listen, 
while I propound! But first tell me if 
you are all of you sworn to secrecy. 
Bertram, dear, do you promise ?” 

“ Yes, Sadie.” 

“T’ll answer for myself and Marigold,” 
said Mr. Staples. 

“Then listen. On or about the 15th 
of November, when the Bruges term 
closes, and America looks forward to 
claiming its own, there will be duly 
solemnised, at the registrar’s office in 
Westminster, the marriage of Marigold 
Staples, spinster, with Raymond Chy- 
cheley, bachelor—Daddy Staples being 
present to give the interesting young 
bride away. Bertram, of Seabrook, will 
also be present—couldn’t you come in a 
cloak, and a slouched hat, and wearing 
a rapier at your side, Bertie, dear? It 
would be so much more _ romantic. 
Bertram, of Seabrook, I say, would also 
be present in the position of next friend 
to the bridegroom——” 

“Eh—what! But look here!” inter- 
posed that young gentleman with 
unwonted animation, “what is there 
to prevent the marriage of this same 
Bertram, of Seabrook, on the self-same 
hour, and at the same place, with Miss 
Sadie Vantromp, spinster, of Chicago— 
eh, what?” 

She clapped her little hands together 
in an ecstasy of mischievous fun. 
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“Say, I'll have to ask her consent first, 
you know, Bertram. Then, I'll give you 
her reply; and, if she agrees, why, then 
there'll be two marriages, and just two 
enraged parents to propitiate after the 
ceremony; for poppa, he don’t count; 
and Daddy Staples here, being arch- 
conspirator, of course he is clean out of 
it! What do you all say?” 

“But supposing, now,” observed the 
matter-of-fact old dealer, “that the 
parents interested do give their consent. 
What then?” 

“Then there'll be no fun,” she pouted 
a little inconsistently. “Will there 
Marigold, dear?” 

“ Oh, I'll lay there’ll be fun enough,” 
said Mr. Staples cheerily, and on his 
daughter’s behalf. ‘“ Don’t let me put a 
damper on the proceedings. It will be a 
grand enough function, I'll warrant you! 

“ And now, children,” he added sud- 
denly, jumping to his feet, “I’m going 
to start the two of you off—shoo! It’s 
nigh bedtime, and J, and my Dicks here, 
have got to be up early in the morning. 
So, come again whenever it pleases you, 
my dear, and my little girl and I will 
always make you welcome. As for you, 
Mr. Rockwood,” he added in an under- 
tone, “I shall expect to see you again 
on Wednesday next. In the meantime, 
both of you, not a word, mind!” 

“Not a word, sir!” echoed the young 
man solemnly. “And,” he whispered in 
the dealer’s ear, “ you can rely on my 
keeping the appointment.” Then shak- 
ing hands with Mr. Staples and his 
daughter, he passed out. 

“Sh’h !—not a word!” repeated the 
little American with exaggerated gravity 
as she wrung the old man’s hand. 
“Goodbye, Marigold dear—one word 

“ Not one syllable you won’t—you little 
sunbeam. Away with you—shoo! ” 

And kissing Marigold affectionately, 
she allowed the old tryant, with many 
a pretty protest, to shoo her out of the 
shop. 

“There! I wonder if we are going to 
have any more of them this evening, 
Dicks,” remarked Mr. Staples, when he 
had closed the door and locked up for 
the night. “Did you say anything to 
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her about the colonel and Mrs. Chyche- 
ley’s visit ?” 

“ Not a word, father—I fancied it was 
your wish.” 

“Why, it’s a little woman above all 
price ! ” exclaimed Mr. Staples, delighted- 
ly. ‘Quite right, my dear, it would 
only have complicated matters, and done 
no good. Come here to me, little one.” 

He took her on his knee, and, with a 
gentle hand, parted the clustering brown 
locks on her fair young brow. 

“Dicks,” said he, after a long gaze into 
those eyes, whose depths revealed a sweet 





“* You will soon be leaving me, my child.” 


soul’s unspotted purity, “ you will soon 
be leaving me, my child.” 

“ Daddy, don’t make me cry!” 

“God forbid, my Dicks—unless it be 
with joy. Therefore I’d like to have a 
good long talk with you. But first of 
all I want you to promise me that if I 
tell you a little story—a little fairy story, 
the last of the series, maybe—you will 
remain the good little girl you have 
always been, and not break in with any 
outrageous questions like you did last 
night when I told you about Merlin and 
the whale?” 

“ The dragon, dad, wasn’t it?” 


“To be sure! What a memory you've 
got, Dicks. Merlin and the dragon—I 
was thinking of Jonah!” 

“ And will you act it, dad, as you did 
then. I'll be the princess in distress, and 
you'll rescue me—what fun!” 

“Well, scarcely, my dear; you see, 
there’s nobody in distress in this story, 
except through their own fault. It’s 
plain sailing all through, right from the 
beginning to the end, when it turns out 
happily for everybody. But I'll tell you 
what I will do though, Dicks. I'll relate 
it to you in character—dressed for the 

occasion. How would you like that?” 

““Famously!” she exclaimed in rap- 
ture. “I'll remain here as quiet as any 
mouse.” 

“ And you'll not interrupt or ask any 
questions, little one ?” 

“T promise you, father.” 

Upon that he left the shop; and, 
sitting there in breathless expectation, 
she could hear him stumping about in 
his room overhead as he went through 
the process of change—not a lightning 
one, it must be admitted, judging by 
the time he remained absent. 

When he came down stairs again and 
advanced slowly towards her—not this 
time in the véle of St. Denis of Gaul, or 
some equally preposterous assumption 
of character, in which it had been his 
delight to startle his daughter ; but as 
a very respectably dressed old gentleman 
in black, with spotless linen, clean face, 
and scrupulously arranged hair. His 
daughter, to whom the disguise was 
completely novel, was no less surprised 
than if he had entered as Hamlet. 

But the astonishing part of it was 
that with his old clothes, Mr. Staples 
seemed to have put away from him 
every vestige of that vulgarity of 
demeanour with which he had always 
been identified. He held himself erect— 
his head thrown back with an air of 
distinction that was truly remarkable, 
and into his rough-hewn old visage 
there had crept a look of quiet com- 
mand, that would have marked him out 
from most men—and certainly from 
Daddy Staples of all men. 

“ Disguised as a gentleman, my dear ! 
How do you like it?”’ he enquired with 








just the faintest approach to that 
quizzical look of his as he turned himself 
around and about slowly before his 
child’s admiring gaze like a respectable 
old bottle-jack. 

“Why dad !—father, I mean ——” 

“No you didn’t, Dicks; nothing of the 
sort. You meant ‘dad,’ and ‘dad’ I intend 
to be until the end of the chapter!” 

“ But, oh dad, dear! I never saw you 
so nice before. Why, you might be a 
lord to look at you!” 

“ Well, so I might, Dicks, sol might,” 
he assented with every token of delight 
at the impression he had created. “It’s 
wonderful what clothes will do!” 

“But what does it all mean, dad; I 
am quite bewildered ?” 

“It means, my dear,” he replied, as he 
reinstated her on his knee, and pressed 
the little puzzled head affectionately to 
his shoulder—“shall I tell you? It 
means that having completed your 
education, it was about time that Daddy 
Staples commenced his. And now for 
this last little fairy-story of them all!” 


IV. 
A MODERN FAIRY TALE. 


o HERE lived, once upon a time, 
my dear, somewheres in England 

—it doesn’t matter much just 

now where—a man. And this man was 
rich beyond the generality of even rich 
Englishmen. I don’t wish to say that 
he was either a good or a bad man, as 
far as men go. You can’t always go by 
hearsay in such matters: for good and 
bad are often mere reflections of our oWn 
opinions. You must judge for yourself. 
“Now this party was the elder son 
of two, and the joint inheritor with his 
brother of a large property ; and being 
the elder son, to be called upon at his 
father’s death to take upon himself the 
heavy responsibilities of his future posi- 
tion, it was only natural, of course, that 
the importance of that stewardship 
should have been driven into him in his 
youth, and that, as he grew towards 
manhood, he should realise it, and-in a 
measure harden himself against tempta- 
tions and follies of all kinds, so as to 
follow in the footsteps of his father 
before him. All very natural; and all 
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very proper. I don’t wish to run him 
down in any way. 

“ In due course this young man (whose 
Christian name was William) came in 
for the property, and having married a 
young lady of his own rank, tastes, and 
position, settled down on it, and pursued 
his way in peace. He was earning the 
just reward of his youthful rectitude. 

“His young brother, now—see what a 
difference will run in a family—was just 
as opposite to him in every way as it 
was possible for two lads to differ. He 
was of a restless, quarrelsome, and 
pugnacious disposition. Always the first 
in a row, and the last to get carried out 
of it. Not satisfied with his own per- 
sonal quarrels, he must always stand in 
with somebody else in their troubles— 
especially if the other party was of the 
weaker side; for he wanted plenty for his 
money, so he said, and didn’t much care 
to take on a soft job if he could possibly 
avoid it. Greedy of him, wasn’t it, 
Dicks—the obstreperous young scamp ? 

“Well, it may seem a bit out of the 
way of nature, perhaps, but this young 
fellow was most powerful well liked by 
his father’s tenants, and by the generality 
of his young companions; about as 
much thought of, in fact, as his brother 
with his self-respecting ways wasn’t. I 
am sorry for the brother; but so it was, 
and you can’t alter it. 

“In time the younger son got turned 
out of school for heading a riot; and on 
his way home he got locked up without 
option, for assaulting a constable who, 
in his opinion, was too roughly treating 
a young woman in custody. Yes, 
fourteen days in jug—the young jacka- 
napes! And when the news reached his 
father, already half distracted with his 
goings on, it broke his heart; and with 
the further information that the boy had 
elected to run away to sea, instead of 
coming home after his term was up, he 
took to his bed and died!” 

“ What an abandoned little wretch the 
boy must have been, father!” 

“Ah, he was that, my Dicks! You 
give it to him hot, dear—he deserves it.” 

“Yet he seemed to have some good 
points about him, too. He took the part 
of that poor weman.” 
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“All fudge, my dear! Don’t you go 
taking his part along with the rest of 
them. He was as bad as bad could be, 
right from the hegioning'« until the end. 
Wait till you hear. 

“So he ran away to sea, and served 
before the mast, off and on—never once 
writing. or coming home to his relations— 
until, in the lapse of years, they’d begun 
to look. upon him as one: that was lost 
not only to all respect, but to all know- 
ledge and time. His brother, who was 
troubled out of mind almost, knowing 
that this young Thomas would succeed 
him one day in the course of nature, unless 
the young villain got knocked on the head 
untimely, set to work racking his brain 
how he might best protect the estates if 
so be the worst came to the worst. 

“ And sure enough the worst did come, 
and from a quarter least suspected. It 
came to the sailor lad’s ears one day in 
the course of his travels, that his brother’s 
bailiff had died, and left his only daughter, 
a very beautiful young woman, an orphan 
on the world, without a relation of any 
sort, and nothing but domestic slavery 
or his brother’s charity to look to for a 
living: for her father had, like himself, 
been an improvident man, and the child 
was now about to reap the fruits thereof. 

“Well, what does this misguided 
young man do, but ups, and comes home 
one dark winter night when honest folks 
were all a’bed, and carts her off to 
London with him, holus-bolus, and 
marries her straight off the reel ! 

“It was a pre-arranged job. They had 
been boy and girl lovers from the first day 
they went a’cowslipping on his father’s 
lawn. There was a. taste for you, 
Dicks! There was a naturally perverted 
and deceitful mind—the young scamp! 
Marrying his brother's bailiff’s daughter!” 

“But perhaps she was good, dad. 
Perhaps he may have loved her.” 

“Well, yes, my dear, she was good, 
for if there was ever an angel that went 
about disguised on earth—and without 
wings—it was young Thomas’s wife! 
But the husband! I have got no 
patience for him, Dicks ; nor for you, 
too, neither, if you’re going to make a 
hero of him instead of the brother that’s 
got a rightful claim to it. 


“ That settled the business for young 
Thomas! The news of the marriage 
coming to his brother’s knowledge, he 
tried his utmost, with legal help, to 
defeat his brother’s interest in the pro- 
perty so. that after his death it should 
pass absolutely to his own son. So, 
you see, my dear, by this he sought to 
deprive his young brother’s child of all 
claim to it. It was a masterpiece of 
consideration, and forethought ! 

‘““Now, when this Thomas became 
acquainted with his brother’s act—for 
parties will talk—it so embittered. the 
young ruffian against his class, his 
relations, ay, and the world in general 
—including his own miserable self— 
that he gave up his sea-faring life, and, 
vowing never more to return to his 
country again, property or no property, 
he takes his wife and little baby girl 
away with him into a foreign land, and 
there settles down to earn his living by 
dint of sheer hard work : trying his best to 
forget the past, and even his former self, 
and only occasionally, in a fit of depres- 
sion, giving way to a storm of abuse 
of the world at large and everybody 
upon it, forgetting, poor fool, that rail 
as he might, the world would be none_ 
the worse, nor himself any the better, 
for it. 

‘“ But his ill-temper brought about its 
own punishment; for the wife, whom 
this cantankerous man adored with all 
that poor remnant of virtue remaining 
to him, died and left him, as it were, 
morally stranded again —if it hadn't 
been for the child, who had inherited all 
her mother’s beauty and goodness of 
disposition. He broke his vow, as so 
many of us do when circumstances alter, 
and with his child’s welfare as a sole 
incentive to better things, this poor 
broken old repentant returned once more 
to England, and taking up residence ina 
large town, made it the one great object 
of his few remaining years to earn just 
sufficient money to properly educate his 
child, and leave her beyond the pinch of 
poverty when it so pleased the Almighty 
to call him away. Are you listening to 
me, Dick?” 

“Why, of course, dad! But what a 
coincidence—how strange it is! It is 
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just what you have been, and are, doing 
for me. I won't hear of you running the 
poor old man down again. It might 
have been you, yourself, my daddy ; and 
then what would I have said if any one 
had spoken ill of you? You must speak 
kindly of him, now—really you must!” 

The colour came into her cheeks, and 
her eyes sparkled at the mere thought of 
such an iniquity. 

The old man regarded her fondly for 
some time; and then resumed : 

“Yes, it might have been me, my 
child; I hadn’t thought of your con- 
sidering it in that light. I will not run 
him down again. 

“One day, years afterwards, he read 
in a paper that his brother was dead, 
and saw that the family solicitor was 
advertising for him broadcast to return. 

“But he never made any sign. He 
had by this time lost all touch with the 
class from which he had sprung. Long 
years of association with sailors and low 
characters had roughened his manners, 
vulgarised his tongue, and had brought 
him by degrees to feel that it were best 
for him and his child to let things bide 
and remain as they were. His great 
love, his one endearing and chastening 
passion, for this little daughter had 
engendered in him the notion that it 
would be better for her if she were for 
ever to remain outside the glamour of a 
society whose insincerities—whose arti- 
ficialities, might, mayhap, taint her fresh 
innocent young nature, and bring her, 
in the end, to despise her old father’s 
condition——” 

“Never, dad! How could he bring 
himself to imagine anything so base ! ” 

“T stand corrected, my child. I am 
positive now that she would not have 
done so. But, nevertheless, the old man 
lay low. He had long since changed 
his name, and indeed he had been given 
up for dead. There was no help for it. 
His brother William's son succeeded to 
the estates. 

“But the Fates were against the old 
man still—fighting on his daughter's 
side. Her beauty, and her winsome 


sweetness, caught the eye and won the 
affections of a young man of good social 
position—he coulda’t help himself. 


He 
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fell in love with her, Dicks; and she— 
she with him; and from the first moment 
her father knew of it so surely also did 
he awaken to the fact—to the fact, 
Dicks, I say, that—that—the moment 
had now come when his little bird—the 
sole comfort of his life—would forsake 
her nest for higher things, and—and— 
and—Dicks, my darling!” 

She had drawn his poor weeping old 
face down against her soft cheek, and, 
with the soothing motion of a mother 
hushing a child in sorrow, was rocking 
his head to and fro in her arms. 

“ There—there—don’t, dad! I half 
guessed the truth all along. And so you 
thought your little Dicks would turn 
renegade and forget her old daddy who 
slaved for her in all weathers, well or 
ill, by day and by night—you will find 
my handkerchief in my left pocket—and 
you actually thought this of her! Oh, 
dad, I really have a great mind to be 
very cross with you. I have, really!” 

“No, you haven’t, dear,” said Mr. 
Staples, smiling painfully at her through 
his tears, as he fumbled hopelessly with 
the ends of his dishevelled necktie. 
“No, you haven’t, Dicks.” 

“Well, perhaps I haven’t, dad, if you 
will promise me to be good, and not say 
such cruel things again. There, let me 
put a pin in it for you, or it will slip 
around to the back again. Come, fly 
away, fly away, tears, and let us go on 
to the happy ending.” 

“Let me see—where was I, dear?” 
said the old man with another lugubri- 
ous attempt at a smile as he wiped 
away the evidences of his recent weak- 
ness. “I think I told you how this 
Thomas chose to disinherit himself, in a 
manner of speaking, through some mis- 
taken notion in regard to his daughter: 
a notion of which he is now more than _ 
thoroughly ashamed. Well, with his 
daughter’s impending marriage in his 
mind, and the necessity there was for 
furthering it and thus securing her happi- 
ness—the young man’s parents having 
objected to it, he came at last to see 
things in their proper light, and chance 
having thrown him into the way of 
William’s son, he made himself known 
to him——”’ 
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“Oh, father, tell me who you are—I 
can only imagine it! Surely—surely 

“Yes, of a surety and verily,” replied 
the old man, who had shaken off his 
despondency, and was now holding her 
away from him as he scanned her 
animated features with a smile that 
was positively brimming with the mirth 
of sheer happiness. “I am—yes, I, old 
Daddy Staples, that keeps a second-hand 
shop—no more and no less than Thomas 
Rockwood, the master of Seabrook by 
law, and by birth!” 


“Dear, dear father! How pleased—_~ 


how pleased I am to hear it. Ah, but 
you will never be anything else but 
Daddy Staples to me!” 

“It delights me to hear you say so, 
Dicks,” said the old gentleman—for so 
we must now, perforce, call him. “I 
had my doubts at first, but now, seeing 
you are with me in the sentiment, as I’ve 
said before, Daddy Staples I intend to 
remain until the end of the chapter. 
And now my fairy tale has come to a 
conclusion, which I am in hopes will be 
satisfactory to all concerned. My nephew 
Bertram will remain with me when I 
enter into possession ; or, if he so elects, 
as I think he will, he can reside with his 
wife and her father in America. In any 
case Seabrook will be practically at his 
disposal whether he chooses to come or 
go. For I shall always look upon the 
Jad (whom I like, despite his assumed 
and finicky ways) as my son, having a 
second claim only to my Dicks on my 
affections. As for Dicks herself, and her 
husband, I hope, unless they can find a 
better, that Seabrook House will ever 
be their home with old Daddy Staples 
while life is vouchsafed to him. 

“ And now, old Dicks!” he cried in a 
sudden access of glee, as he divested him- 
self of his coat of broadcloth and hurled it 
to the other end of the shop, “ the shutters 
are up for the last time to-night—never 
to be removed again by old Daddy 
Staples in any capacity whatever. By 
Saturday next we shall both have dis- 
appeared, I to take up my residence at 
Seabrook, you to Bruges, where I intend 
shortly to join you in a Continental out- 
ing before we both return for the happy 
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occasion of your marriage. So, here goes, 

my dear, for one last, jolly, good romp 

together while we may ; and then, alter 

prayers, to bed!”’ 
% * % * * 

And old Daddy Staples was as good 
as his word. On the following Saturday 
morning, attired in the very best and 
most fashionable clothes that money 
could buy, and attended by his daughter, 
his nephew, and the family solicitor, he 
drove from the nearest station to Chyche- 
ley House, and finding the interested 
parties all within, he, metaphorically - 
speaking, dropped such a bombshell 
among them, that they one and all 
were rendered absolutely speechless for 
the space of fully five minutes. 

Mr. William S. Vantromp was the first 
of them to find his tongue—summing up 
the whole affair in one tremendous 
“B’gosh!” after which he groped rue- 
fully in his breast-pocket for his cheque- 
book. 

** £20,000!” said he to Mr. Staples 
with a look of comic despair. “Of 
course, being in possession, you'll see me, 
and go one better?” 

“What on earth are you doing, 
poppa?” cried Miss Vantromp, as her 
father moved to a table and hurriedly 
filled in a cheque before the astonished 
group. 

“Come, come, Mr. Vantromp,” ob- 
served Daddy Staples, as he laid his hand 
on the American’s shoulder. “ The bet’s 
off. You surely didn’t think for a mo- 
ment that I would take so mean an 
advantage of you?” 

“The bet’s off, is it?” remarked the 
latter, approaching Mrs. Chycheley, 
cheque in hand, with a very determined 
look on his square face. “I'll trouble 
you to fulfil your promise—as an English 
lady of honour—and just endorse that 
cheque, if you please, ma’am.” 

“But my dear Mr. Vantromp! 

“Not a word, not a whisper, but do as 
I ask you, ma'am! Co’nel, you have 
treated me like a man. | like you, and I'd 
be sorry to have it said that anything in 
the nature of a personal insult should 
drive me and my gal from the hospitality 
of your roof. I am an American gentle- 
man, and a man of honour—ay, for all 
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that the blue in our veins are not of 
a shade; and as you are aware of the 
nature of this transaction, I mus#ask you 
to see to it that this yer cheque is 
liquidated.” 

“ Hear, hear, poppa! Hail Columbia! 
I’m with you—sign, madam, please,” cried 
his impulsive little daughter in a delirium 
of pride at her father’s attitude in a 
matter of which she was absolutely 
ignorant. 

“Sign it, Elizabeth,” was all the 
colonel said; and Mrs. Chycheley en- 
dorsed the cheque. 

“ Off, is it?” growled Mr. Vantromp to 
Daddy Staples, as he took him apart in 
a friendly confab. “ If I thought so, I’d 
be off too, instanter — and don’t you 
forget it. Why, man, I’ve been longing 
and praying this many a day to do the 
poor old chap a good, and a substantial, 
turn of the kind. He is honour itself, or 
he wouldn’t be hovering, as I well 
know, on the very verge of ruin for a few 
paltry thousand pounds. But he’s got 
them now, and, b’gosh, I'll see that he 
uses em too, before I leave. What now, 
Sadie?” 

She was standing before him, the little 
minx, holding young Rockwood by the 
hand, and looking as demure as any 
little kitten on its first ramble. And the 
tell-tale colour in both their cheeks was 
quite sufficient reply for Mr. Vantromp. 
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“"Deed, yes, my pet,” was all he said. 
“T have been on to it for some time; 
and I’ve blessed it from the start. Now 
run away the both of you, and tell me 
all about it in the evening. Co’nel, I 
have always had it in my firm belief 
that the American dollar was about the 
almightiest engine of power in the 
whole universe, but I’ve learnt to think 
different now, and I place it second 
only to destiny, and that’s a fact. Old 
men, both, give me your hands—for I 
reckon I do feel real, solid, downright 
good.” 


EPILOGUE. 


“Sadie,” remarked young Rockwood 
when they had left the room and the 
happy group within to themselves, “I 
want your advice—I have got something 
to tell you.” 

“Yes, Bertram ?”’ 

“Half the Seabrook estates will be 
mine some day to dispose of as I like?” 

“Sure.” 

“Do you think—would you like——” 

“ To give your interest to Marigold and 
Raymond! God bless you, my boy, for 
that thought. We shall have more 
than we need; and I would indeed be a 
happy little Sadie if I could be certain 
that, in the course of time, Marigold and 
her children would enjoy what, after all, 
is their own.” 





KABYLIE—SOUTH ENTRANCE TO DJURJURA MOUNTAINS, 


IN THE LAND OF THE 
SETTING SUN. 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE, 


HE Babed-al-Maghreb, or Land of 

2 the Setting Sun, has ever possessed 
great fascination for the more 
adventurous of artists. The light, the 
glowing colour, the infinite varieties of 
type and costume, and the kaleidoscopic 
conditions that would seem to govern 
daily existence have in themselves an 
irresistible charm to which the spice of 
very real danger, inseparable from travel 
in the land of the Shereefs, adds a capti- 
vating flavour. The late Mr. Georges 
Montbard literally revelled in this life of 
the Maghreb, and made many expedi- 
tions to one part and another of the 
Moorish Sultan’s dominions. He visited, 
on several occasions, each of the three 
ancient capitals of the land; he might 
be met with one day wandering through 
the many barriered streets of Fez, or 
gazing with envious eyes through the 
portals of the vast mosque of the Kutu- 
bich (that mosque of the book-sellers 
which was the glory of Fez when that 
town was a stronghold of learning) into 


whose dim interior no Christian has ever 
yet penetrated. He might be found 
installed on another occasion in some 
frescoed pavilion in one of the many 
orange gardens of Marakesh (the old city 
of Morocco); or yet again, a curious 
spectator of scenes in the slave market 
of Miknaz. Nor did he content himself 
with this more ordered life of the cities— 
not to be sure that order is triumphant 
anywhere in Moorish towns—for his 
camps could at times be found located 
on the slopes of the Atlas, or among the 
famed date groves of Tafilet, or among 
the scarps and valleys of the mountains 
of Djurjura. From these and other wild 
places Mr. Montbard would send to Europe 
his charming sketches, some of which illus- 
trate this article, dispatching them to 
the coast by that strange postal system 
which is surely as quaint as anything in . 
the world. It is a runner who carries 
your mails in Morocco, a humble creature 
whose sole earthly possessions are a loin- 
cloth and a length of dry rope, part of 
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STREET IN THE which latter 
VILLAGE OF THE he ties every 
BENI-ENI, night to his 
KABYLIE. great toe when 
fatigue com- 
pels him to snatch a few hours’ 
sleep, and sets fire to the other 
end of it so that he may be 
wakened when the burning 
yarn reaches his foot. These 
carriers cover hundreds of 
miles of country in an in- 
credibly brief space of time; 
they swim rivers, they cross 
almost impassable mountain 
passes to gain a few hours by 
a short cut, they battle often 
with choking dust-storms or 
not less choking swarms of 
locusts, which they may meet 
on their way, enduring every 
hardship of cold and thirst and 
fatigue, and all to gain a wage 
at which the most destitute of 
unemployed in this country 
would snort a contemptuous 
refusal. 


In truth, Morocco is a strange 
land in every aspect of the 
life of its people; a country 
of vast potentialities from an 
agricultural point of view, 
whose rolling plains might, in 
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given conditions, easily be converted 
into a granary for Europe. Yet so 
long as it remains under the pretended 
government of its native rulers it can 
never be other than a hot-bed of inter- 
tribal strifes, of recurrent rebellions 
against the so-called chief authority, and 
the happy 
home of every 
form of brig- 
andage, pil- 
lage and ra- 
pine. It is 
not too much 
to say that 
every duar, or 
Moorish vil- 
lage, is at 
war with its 
neighbours on 
either side, 
the most preg- 
nant cause of 
strife being 
the abduction 
by one or the 
other of the 
reigning local 
beauties. Nor 
is any more 
of peace to be 
found under 
the black goat 
skin tents of 
the nomad 
Kabyles. I 
must suppose, 
too, that there 
is no land in 
the world 
where offici- 
alism is more 
hopelessly 
corrupt or 
more barbar- 
ously cruel. 
Nor could there anywhere be found, unless, 
possibly, in the Congo State, so many 
hapless individuals maimed and muti- 
lated at the hands of their governors. 
Moorish kaids, as a body, have neither 
conscience nor bowels of compassion. It 
must not, however, be thought that they 
are permitted to carry everything their 
own way. Nor if they amass wealth, as 
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is commonly the case, by their exactions 
and extortions, do they dare to make 
much display of it, for whoso should 
flaunt his riches would speedily be called 
to account by one greater than he. 

The Sultan himself is in supreme 
authority just where he happens to be, 
and to the 
extent of the 
reaching 
power of his 
armed fist. 
He is, per- 
force, his own 
tax collector, 
and ranges 
the country 
surrounded 
by a ragged 
army of some 
2,500 to 3,000 
men. The 
sight of this 
mighty rabble 
on the march 
has taken me 
back in mind 
to that book 
of Flaubert’s, 
“Salambo,” 
and ‘‘Mat- 
tio’s” bar- 
barian hordes 
encamped in 
the Libian 
plains pend- 
ing their at- 
tack on Car- 
thage. The 
marvellous 
pictures of 
the French 
author seem 
to be faintly 
represented 
by the Sul- 
the scene, for 


Take 


tan’s following. 
instance, of an encampment in the midst 
of some district of prosperous duars, 
where a rich harvest of taxes might be 
expected to detain the force for some 


considerable time. Behold the army 
streaming over the plain towards the 
camping ground by the river, the 
strangest medley of brigand soldiery ever 
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seen off the stage TORRENT OF 
of a_ theatre. assit, MOUN- 
Note, then, the TaINs oF 
planting of bat- azron. 
tered standards, 

the quick rising of strange 
motley habitations—some tents, 
some huts of straw and branches, 
some mere shelters of camel 
cloth to preserve the cooking 
fires from the withering rays of 
the sun and the night blasts of 
desert wind. See, then, hurry- 
ing from all points of the 
compass, long lines of peasantry 
staggering beneath the huge 
flat baskets on their heads, 
heaped with the “ mona,” their 
contribution of provisions to 
their gracious Lord (for like 
the locust swarms the Sultan’s 
army feeds on the countries 
through which it passes, and 
like the locust again commonly 
leaves them absolutely bare of 
sustenance). The cook pots 
get under way, the beasts are 





slaughtered, wild strains of 
barbaric music fill the air, and 
shrill sounds of female voices 
in laughter or in quarrel—for 
the feminine contingent of the 
Moorish army on the march 
at least equals its strength— 
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and in the very midst of the chaotic 
assemblage, surrounded and protected 
by it, yet isolated in a Mokanna-like 
seclusion, rises the vast embroidered 
pavilions of the Lord of Empire. The 
royal tents of the Sultan form, in good 
sooth, a town of canvas palaces, the 
whole surrounded by triple high canvas 
walls, within the first and second of which 
are located the pavilions of the great 
lords and chief officers of state. Here, 
also, are raised the dais and judgmentseat, 
an ornate structure profusely decorated 
in gorgeous colours, where the Sultan 
holds court and approves, commands and 
condemns. The Imperial pavilion itself 
is a stupendous structure. Canvas, 
indeed, but raised on huge timbers and 
having its roof supported by heavy beams. 
Ere now, it may be said, royal pavilions 
have played a sinister part in the history 
of the Court. It is not, indeed, so very 
long since that a prince of the Shereefian 
family, unpleasantly near the throne, gave 
proof of contumacy by a stubborn 
resistance both to poison and to the 
knives of supposed fanatics. Something 
had to be done, so he was sent on a 
journey to Tafilet and, as a mark of high 
favour, was presented with a magnificent 
royal pavilion. And then the inevitable 
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happened, for none can fight against fate. 
While he slept on his state couch an ill- 
secured roof beam fell on him, and that 
page of history was closed and the 
Court smiled again. 

The stay of the Sultan and his army 
in any given place is, as I have said, 
determined by the amount of impost to 
be extorted from the district, and by 
the powers of resistance of the district 
to that extortion. And during that 
sojourn many are the horrors that are 
perpetrated. ‘The flogging, the hacking 
off of hands or feet, and the tossings—to 
fall head downwards—by the Sultan’s 
skilled executioners of those unfortunates 
who fail to satisfy his Majesty’s demands. 
At length, however, the district being 
sufficiently bled, the order is given for 
departure, and some day at dawn the 
great horde of robbers, laden and fattened 
with loot, streams out again over the 
plain to fresh pastures. The Sultan has 
passed, the Lord has gone, and has left 
behind him villages impoverished, many 
subjects without hands, of feet, or eyes, 
and not a few widows and orphans, 
and above everything all hearts aching 
with agonised sense of injustice, and 
burning with fierce, but impotent, lust 
of revenge. 
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“Her pretty feet, like snails, did creep AW Q 
A little out, and then, 

As if they played at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again. ''—Herrick. 4 
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A True Story of Colonial Life. 


I. 


S. W. WILKINS, Englishman, 
J about the end of September one 

year, coming to the conclusion 
that his little income would not keep 
hirt in comfort in London, and deciding 
that he could not possibly live anywhere 
else in Europe, sold out of the funds, 
said goodbye to his friends, and booked 
a passage to New Zealand. 

Wilkins, although a town bird, had 
always had leanings towards a country 
life. His tastes were simple, though 
refined, and he thought he would like to 
live a quiet, happy, pastoral sort of 
existence, surrounded by his favourite 
pictures, his books, and a few pet birds, 
amid the lovely New Zealand scenery, 
in what he had heard was the finest 
climate in the world. 

Wilkins was a man who always did 
things systematically, so he bought as 
many books on sheep-farming as he 
could get, and paid a visit to the 
Agent-General in Victoria Street. The 
Agent-General was out, but another very 
polite gentleman was in, and Wilkins had 
an interesting conversation with him. 

Everything seemed eminently satis- 
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factory. The polite individual said that 
a gentleman like Mr. Wilkins would be 
most welcome in the colony. He was, in 
fact, just the kind of person they were 
looking for. There would be no difficulty 
in purchasing land, not the least. There 
were numerous agents who would be 
delighted to give him assistance. 

Was sheep-farming difficult? Oh, no. 
On the contrary, on the big runs you just 
bought your sheep, turned them out, and 
they looked after themselves, more or 
less, the owners only seeing them two 
or three times a year—at lambing, shear- 
ing, etc. Was shearing difficult? Well, 
as a rule one employed men to do that 
for one, and the only difficulty about that 
was paying them afterwards. Here the 
polite gentleman smiled. 

Did the polite gentleman think Mr. 
Wilkins suitable for a colonial life? The 
polite gentleman looked at Mr. Wilkins 
with a little twinkle in his eye. 

Wilkins was a small, slight young 
man of about thirty, with a pale student’s 
face, clean-shaven, and with large, mild, 
cow-like eyes. 

“Well,” he said, at last, kindly, “I 
wouldn’t be in a hurry if I were you. 
Have a good look round first. If you 








have a friend over there, or if you can 
arrange it with anyone, try to get some 
experience ; but get it cheap.” 

After an exchange of pleasant remarks, 
the polite gentleman wished him good 
fortune and good-day, and Wilkins left, 
feeling very happy. 

He already saw himself the proprietor 
of a “run,” with his flocks increasing 
and multiplying round him. He saw his 
little cottage covered with roses nestling 
among the trees, his little garden, his 
little pet birds, and his books. Perhaps 
he would choose a few friends, too, from 
among his neighbours, but only a few, 
for he did not want to go into Society 
at all. 

_ Wilkins packed up his treasures, and 
England saw him no more. 


Il. 


HEN Wilkins arrived in Christ- 
church—for he had decided on 
Canterbury, South Island — he 

was agreeably surprised. There were no 
Maoris about, and the streets and shops 
were far beyond his expectations. He 
spent a week in sight-seeing, leaving his 
name and address with several agents, 
together with particulars of the kind of 
place he wanted. 

He told the agents he required a nice 
little sheep-run, with a nice little house, 
and he would like a bathroom if possible, 
and a garden with flowers, fruit, and 
things. It struck him that the agents 
rather passed over the question of the 
bathroom. They seemed more interested 
in discovering the kind of land he needed. 
And of course that after all was only 
right, as the land was what he would 
make his money from. 

At first, places seemed rather dear; 
anything from £4 to £14 an acre, and 
Wilkins had somehow or other got the 
idea that land was to be bought, or had 
beem bought at £2 an acre in New 
Zealand. He had £3,000 capital, and he 
had expected to buy at least 1,000 acres. 

After weeks of hurrying from office to 
office, hearing particulars of “sheep to 
the acre,” “bushels of oats,” etc., and 
looking at plans which told him nothing, 
Wilkins found his ideal. 

That is to say it seemed to be so. In 
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the first place it was not an ordinary 
“run.” It was anestate: the “ Kilgummy 
Estate,” on the Rakaia plains. There 
were a thousand acres, and the price 
was {2.an acre; just the price Wilkins 
had been prepared to give. It would grow 
good turnips, the agent said, though not 
wheat. But as it was sheep Wilkins was 
going in for, that fact did not much 
matter. There was the usual house on 
the place, only two rooms, but timber 
was cheap and more could easily be 
added. He supposed there was a garden ; 
yes, certainly, but Wilkins had better go 
down and see the place, he would find 
it well worth the money. 

Wilkins hesitated. How would he find 
it worth the money? How did you tell 
good land from bad? It was a subject he 
had not got up, and his books told him 
nothing of the matter. The agent seemed 
to judge all the places by the sheep they 
carried or the crops they grew. This 
one, two sheep to the acre: that one, 
twenty bushels of oats. But how to tell 
without growing the oats or the sheep 
first ? 

Wilkins, passing through England in 
the train, had been used to seeing all 
the land covered with something. This 
land being a sheep-run, would of course 
be covered with grass. How could he 
tell, without digging it up, what it was 
like ; and even if he did dig some up, how 
could he know if it was good? 

However, he knew the agent was 
respectable, and the land anyway couldn’t 
be very dear at {2 an acre. He went 
home and deliberated. At last he decided 
to go down and see the place for himself. 
It seemed absurdly amateurish not to. 
He would give a hasty glance at the 
land, and then come back and offer 
£1 15s. an acre. 

This idea struck him as so brilliant that 
he went to bed delighted with himself. 

At breakfast Wilkins, who was a late 
river, received a note from the agent. It 
said that a client had offered £2 5s. for 
Kilgummy, but of course, as the place 
was under offer to Wilkins, the agent 
had not yet accepted. He would be 
glad, however, if Mr. Wilkins would 
decide at once, as otherwise he might 
lose the chance. 
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This settled the matter. Someone else 
wanted the place, and was ready to give 
more than Wilkins. He hurried through 
his breakfast and took a cab to the 
agent’s. 

He returned to “ Coker’s Hotel” the 
proud proprietor of the Kilgummy estate. 

The agent gave Wilkins the address of 
a trustworthy auctioneer, who agreed to 
supply him with the necessary amount 
of sheep—Wilkins successfully evading 
the suggestion that he should attend a 
sale and purchase them in open market. 
They were to be delivered on the run; 
and Wilkins bought a little simple 
furniture on the same condition, and a 
plentiful supply of stores. He also pur- 
chased a nice big English dog-cart and 
horse, deciding to drive down to the 
place, as it was only fifty miles away, 
and have a look at the scenery on the 
way. 

Our hero lost himself once or twice 
when he got out on to the plains, but 
managed at last to reach Kilgummy—a 
passing horseman directing him toa gate 
in a wire fence, which he said was the 
boundary. A straight grass track led 
from this gate to a little hut in the 
distance, and Wilkins, concluding that 
the homestead would be somewhere near, 
drove gaily on. The heavy English dog- 
cart rocked about a bit, but the horse 
was a strong one, and Wilkins took the 
shaking as part of his colonial experience. 

He was a plucky little chap, but he 
couldn’t help a slight feeling of dismay 
as he gazed at the scene before him, and 
thought how far it was from his ideal. 
For miles in front of him,and toapparently 
illimitable distances around, stretched a 
flat brown plain, intersected here and 
there with reddish-brown wire fences. 
There were no hedges, no roadside trees, 
no woods, no cottages, absolutely nothing 
to break the rusty monotony. Only, on 
the furthest horizon, a range of blue 
mountains, tipped here and there with 
snow, broke the sky line. 

Wilkins had not imagined the country 
would be brown. He had pictured long 
meadows of green waving grass, with 
buttercups and daisies showing up 
against the sheep. To be in the country 
and to see not a vestige of green around 
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him seemed an upsetting of the laws of 
Providence. 

Then, too, he was not a judge of land, 
but this place appeared to consist of 
huge round stones, between the inter- 
stices of which, as it seemed to him, grew 
great bunches of brown grass. He won- 
dered what the sheep lived on. How- 
ever, the auctioneer, who seemed to 
know the place well, had told him it 
would carry so many sheep at this time 
of year, and he ought to know. Wilkins 
supposed they liked the brown bunches, 
which, on referring to his books, he 
decided were called “ tussocks.” 

Wilkins drew up at the little wooden 
hut with iron roof that seemed to have 
been dropped into the middle of the 
great plain, got down, and looked in at 
the window. It was apparently a small 
two-roomed house.- There had only been 
one two-roomed,_ house on the plan he 
had seen. Could this be it? And if 
it were indeed his future home, where 
was the garden ? 

He walked to.the back. His furniture 
had arrived, and lay in disconsolate 
canvas heaps on the ground. Behind 
the house was a two-stalled stable and 
trap shed. He had, fortunately, being a 
systematic little man, forgotten nothing 
that was necessary to existence. Horse 
feed, covers, cooking utensils, stores, 
everything that the most fastidious 
bachelor could desire, were there in 
abundance. 

Wilkins took off his coat, rolled up his 
shirt sleeves over his little white arms, 
and started colonial life. 


Ill. 


MONTH passed, and Wilkins was 
alive. The weather had been 
beautiful. He had spent the first 

few days in getting his furniture in order, 
and unpacking his treasures, arranging 


- his pictures and books, in something like 


theit accustomed order, around his little 
rooms. When he had finished, the place 
had taken a look of home. 

He had got used to the long, brown, 
bare plains, and their first monotony had 
given place to a half pleasant sensation 
of general space and grandeur. In the dis- 
tance the mountain ranges, occasionally 
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tipped with white, looked cool in the 
warm sun. 

He rode daily round the run, getting 
to know the boundary fences and the 
look of the sheep, difficult to distinguish 
at first, among the tussocks. So far as 
he could see they did not appear to grow 
thinner, and concluding, after a time, 
that they were all right, he gave himself 
up to making some kind of garden round 
the hut; buying little pine trees by the 
hundred from Christchurch, and sowing 
vegetables and flowers in profusion. 

Towards the end of the month most 
of the work he could do for the present 
was doné. The little pine trees were 
planted neatly in groves; a space care- 
fully dug over, and the seeds put in 
in graceful profusion, under the direction. 
of a manual on gardening which Wilkins 
had purchased. He began to have a 
considerable amount of time on his 
hands, and to wonder what his neigh- 
bours were like,and when they would call. 

For it was evident that the great run- 
holders would eventually come to see 
him, bringing their wives and females 
generally; so Wilkins regularly washed 
and tidied up for the afternoon, putting 
on his neat black tail-coat and seating 
himself upon his little verandah, to be 
ready for them. 

When, however, some days had passed 
and no one came, he concluded that his 
arrival was not known, and gradually 
betook himself to his little sitting-room, 
where he read or dozed away the after- 
noon. 

One day, as he lay asleep on his sofa, 
he was wakened by the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs crushing on the neat gravel path, 
which he had made from the fence to 
the house, and, springing up, he hastily 
donned his black coat and hurried to 
the door. It must be a caller, at last. 

A man stood there—a working man, 
apparently, dressed in toil-stained clothes 
and with rather a truculent expression 
on his face. 

“ Good-day,” said he. 

“ Good-day,” returned Wilkins, po- 
litely. 

“Your dog has been worrying my 
jambs,” said the new comer with an 
appearance of indignation. ‘“ He’s killed 
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about fifty and worried a couple of dozen 


more. They were worth ten shillings 
apiece. What are you going to do about 
it?” 

Wilkins turned pale. His dog Towser 
was a quiet, harmless-looking animal, 
given him by the auctioneer, who had 
been about to shoot it, when Wilkins 
had begged for its life. The auctioneer, 
averring it was too soft for anything, 
had reluctantly made him a present of 
it. It was true that the dog had been 
absent the day before, having slipped his 
chain, but that Towser, meek Towser, 
who trembled when Wilkins raised his 
hand, should kill fifty lambs and worry 
a couple of dozen more, seemed in- 
credible. 

He mentally added up fifty lambs at 
1os., and a couple of dozen, worried, at, 
say 5s. Total £31. 

“Well,” said the man angrily, “ what 
are you going to do?” 

Wilkins decided that this must be one 
of the disagreeable “ cockatoos " * he had 
heard about. 5 

“You must write to me properly,” he 
said, at length, trying to look stern, 
“and I will refer the matter to my 
lawyers.” 

The man gazed at him for a moment, 
and then muttering something about 
“seeing all about it,” turned and left. 

Wilkins went out and thrashed Towser 
heavily ; Towser looked innocent, but it 
was.a relief. 

Two days after, he received a lawyer’s 
letter applying for £30 damages done 
to his client’s sheep. His troubles had 
begun. 

Later on in the night, he awoke in bed 
with a roaring as of a thousand cannon in 
his ears, and, sitting up, found the room 
exceedingly hot and stuffy, and his heart 
beating fiercely. 

He jumped out of bed and looked out. 
The night was a fine one, and everything 
seemed as usual. The noise came from 
the wind. What was apparently a hurri- 
cane of tremendous force was blowing, 
hurtling through the air with tremendous 
fury, and shaking the little hut to its 
foundations. 





* Cockatoo ” = Small. farmer—Colonial slang. 
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The peculiar thing about it was, that 
the more it blew, the hotter it became. 

Wilkins put on a dressing gown, afraid 
to return to bed lest the house should 
blow down, and looked through his 
books foranexplanation. He concluded, 
at last, that it was what was called a 
*‘nor-wester,” a wind which, the book 
said, occasionally did immense damage 
on the Canterbury plains, blowing newly- 
ploughed and sown land completely 
away, sometimes to a depth of two or 
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IV. 

ILKINS had been living during all 
this time on his stores: tinned 
tongues, potted meats, etc. As 

a fastidious little man, he had supplied 
himself bountifully at the commencement 
with these and various other delicacies. 
When they came at last to an end, Wilkins 
grew thoughtful. 

He had not considered, in the first flush 
of proprietorship of Kilgummy, how the 
prices of such things mount up, and to 


He succeeded in catching hold of a bony hind leg. 


three inches of the top-soil, and burying 
sheep and fences completely from sight. 
Wilkins wondered why he had not 
remembered to have read this before. 

When morning came, the strange gale 
had abated, and Wilkins went out to 
water his garden. There was no garden. 
The place where it had been was 
swept as bare as if the seas had been 
over it. 

He concluded he did not like nor- 
westers. He grew more used to them 
later, but he never got to like them. 


the present time Kilgummy had brought 
him nothing; while he had Towser’s 
escapade and the loss of his pine trees to 
put on the wrong side. 

There was no doubt of it, to launch 
out into further expense at the present 
time was impossible. He must live on 
mutton, as he supposed every one about 
him did. 

Nothing at first sight appeared simpler. 
Mutton was plentiful; it surrounded him, 
so to speak. 

He grasped a knife one day, stirred by 











the pangs of 
obtain it. 

He found it difficult ; that is, he found 
it difficult to catch his sheep. Towser 
was no use at all. He gambolled round 
the swift animals in a playful manner, 
doing more harm than good ; and Wilkins, 
unaided, was certainly not capable of 
running down a wild New Zealand sheep. 
He had by the help of his books, fathomed 
some of the mysteries of drafting yards, 
races, etc., but how to get the sheep into 
the yards was what puzzled him. It 
seemed a case of “first catch your 
sheep,” and if he only caught one, that 
was all he wanted; he didn’t want the lot. 

However, after about an hour’s excite- 
ment, Towser tired of his buffoonery, and 
seemed to decide to settle down to work. 

Wilkins was delighted with his intelli- 
gence. He bounded off at a tremendous 
rate, rounded up the sheep, and took 
them along at a sharp trot towards the 
yard, apparently without an effort. 

At the gate, Wilkins joined him, and 
together they “shooed” the sheep inside. 
Wilkins let them all out again carefully 
through the race, all but one, a fat 
wether—the doomed one. Towser sat 
down panting, and watched the strange 
sight. 

Wilkins’ heart was in his mouth. He 
had never killed anything before—any- 
thing large. Given the choice, there was 
nothing he would not rather have done ; 
but, as I have said before, he was a 
plucky little chap, and he had started 
this life and put his capital into it. He 
could certainly not yet afford a man to 
slaughter for him; and though the great 
woolly wether looked nearly as big as 
himself, he was going to kill it. He 
rolled up his shirt sleeves and took his 
knife in his hand. The wether stood 
and looked at him. 

Wilkins had learned from his books 
that the best way to catch a sheep was 
to grasp it by one of its hind legs and 
then throw it down and turn it over. 
After a few minutes he succeeded, by 
making a quick dash at the wether, 
and flinging himself on it, in catching 
hold of a bony hind leg. Unfortunately, 
the very act had put it out of his power 
to manage the beast in any way now 
No, 35. February, 1906. 


hunger, and set out to 
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that he had caught it, and a few more 
seconds showed Towser the strange sight 
of his master going round and round the 
yard at a furious rate on his stomach. 
However, Wilkins held on, and suc- 
ceeded in recovering his balance at last. 


Then, with a struggle, he got the brute 


on to its back, and tied its legs with his 
handkerchief. 

What happened after that Wilkins 
hardly knew. He found himself at last 
seated, sick and faint, on his sofa. He 
hardly realised what he had done. He 
only knew that he had been a refined 
little English gentleman once; and 
between that time and the present came 
a vision of a struggle with some great, 
warm, living thing, a struggle literally 
for life and death, with the advantage 
all on one side; and then there was 
blood—blood on his hands—every where. 

It seemed all so very like murder, 
that Wilkins closed his eyes again and 
shivered. 

This was not the Arcadian life he had 
pictured. From the very start, his little 
castles in the air had crumbled. His 
cottage nestling amid the trees, his roses, 
his garden, his few choice friends, the 
little income he would make, all seemed 
to have vanished, and now . . . Wilkins 
shuddered. To go through that struggle 
for life again was more than his soul 
was capable of. 

He lived on mutton for a week, taking 
very little interest in his food, however. 
At the end of that time, he concluded 
he would rather starve than kill another 
wether. 

He began to grow visibly thinner, and 
a week of hot, thundering nor-westers 
affected his, nerves badly. The intense 
loneliness and distdstefulness of the life 
he had so heedlessly taken up, with no 
capabilities for it, began to impress itself 
more and more upon his brain. Even 
his favourite little pictures were no longer 
a joy to him; and he couldn't settle down 
to read in his restless state. 


V. 


NE day, as he rode along his run, 
his head hanging down, and his 
thoughts far away, a sudden voice, 

almost at his side, made him jump. It 
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was the first human voice he had heard 
for a month. 

“ Looking for your sheep?” it said. 
Wilkins looked up,surprised. The speaker 
was an oldish man, on a powerful horse. 


“ Have you bought this place?” asked the stranger. 


He was big, and strongly-built, with a 
hard-featured and not unkindly mouth. 

“Looking for my sheep!” stammered 
Wilkins, gazing round him—“ why, they 
are there... .” He stopped, startled, 
and looked quickly round him. There 
were no sheep in sight anywhere. 
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“* Oh, vou needn’t look for them,” said 
the stranger. “I thought they had 
broken through your fence at first, but now 
I’ve seen the way you ride about, with 
your head down, dreaming along, I 
expect the truth 
is you left a gate 
open some tin.e 
or another.” 

With a sinking 
of the heart, 
Wilkins recalled 
a ride he had 
taken the day 
before. He cer- 
tainly could not 
recall shutting 
the gate. 

“lve found 
them,” said the 
stranger, half in- 
clined to smile. 

Wilkins looked 
up with a beam- 
ing face. Here was 
a neighbour and 
a friend at last. 

“Found ’em in 
my oats,” con- 
tinued the new- 
comer, sternly. “I 
don’t suppose 
they’ve spoiled 
more than fifty 
acres, but they’ve 
certainly done 
that. I had to 
pound them, and 
of course you'll 
pay the damages 
to the crop.” 

Wilkins _ tried 
hard not to faint. 

The stranger, 
who was watch- 
ing himcuriously, 
gave a. slight 
laugh. 

“You’re a ‘new chum’ at the work, 
aren’t you?” he said. 

“Tve been out of 
months,” said Wilkins. 

‘Ever had any experience of sheep?” 

“No, none,” stammered Wilkins, feeling 
somehow rather foolish, and wishing 
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the stranger would leave him alone to 
think. 

“ Have you bought this place?” asked 
the stranger. 

Wilkins replied in the affirmative. 

“Well, I'd sell it again if I were you,” 
said the other; and, wishing Wilkins 
rather an abrupt good-day, he cantered 
off, after explaining where he would find 
his sheep. 

Wilkins returned home dazed. He 
wasn't sure what “pounding” sheep 
meant, but he discovered from his books 
that it meant imprisoning trespassing 
sheep in a kind of public yard, whence 
they could only be released on payment 
of various fines per head. 

In his case, he concluded, after going 
carefully over figures, that the fines 
would come to 6d. per head; the case 
coming under Schedule I.: Trespass in 
any fenced land having thereon any 
growing crop—‘ for every ewe, lamb, or 
wether, 6d.” Wilkins had eight hundred 


sheep—that meant £20. Theownerof the 
land could apparently sue for damages to 
hiscrop. What would the damage to fifty 


acres of oats be? Wilkins did not know. 
* * * * * 

Wilkins recovered his sheep by paying 
the pound fees and £30 damages to the 
oats. 

The next day he started for town, 
with the object of selling Kilgummy. 

The agent, however, who had sold 
him the place, did not seem very sanguine 
as to his probable success. Times were 
bad, he said, and Wilkins would do 
better to hold on. One or two other 
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agents expressed the greatest willingness 
to put it on their books, carelessly adding 
that they thought they had all the par- 
ticulars. One remarked that he had had 
the place on his books for ten years. 

When our friend mentioned that he was 
prepared to let it go at £1 15s. an acre, 
thereby losing 5s. an acre, the agent 
laughed heartily. 

“] should think you would,” he said. 
He was a jovial, frank creature, and he 
took no note of Wilkins’ pained expres- 
sion: “I could have sold it you any 
time during the last eight years for 15s. 
an acre, let alone the odd pound. No, 
my dear sir, you put it at 15s., and take 
my word you will never get a penny 
more this side kingdom come.” 

Wilkins went home, and, seating himself 
in his little parlour, added up a few figures. 

He had purchased Kilgummy for 
£2,c00. He had calculated to make 
5 per cent. on that, which would 
make {100 a year. He had paid away 
£30 for Towser’s lambs and £20 for 
young trees and seeds, which the nor- 
wester had taken. Then there were the 
£50 fees and the damages to the oats. 

It appeared that his first year’s profits 
were gone before he had been in posses- 
sion three months. 

Also he had learnt that Kilgummy 
was worth £750 instead of £2,000. 

Wilkins concluded that he was unsuited 
for colonial life. He sold Kilgummy for 
16s. an acre to a brisk young colonial, 
who knocked a good living out of it, 
and he went himself to live at Dieppe. 
There are no sheep there. 








By OSCAR PARKER. 


HOUGH Mr. R. C. Carton’s farce, 

* Public Opinion,” has now had to 

give way at Wyndham’s Theatre 

to “ Captain Drew on Leave,” transferred 
from the New Theatre to allow for the 
revival of “ The Scarlet Pimpernel” at the 
latter playhouse, I must not forego some 
comments for which I have not been able 
to find time or space in an earlier month. 
Any production of Mr. Carton’s demands 
attention, but, beyond that, “ Public 
Opinion” has its own claims to recogni- 
tion. Two plays from Mr. Carton’s hand 


were produced last year, ‘‘ Mr. Hopkinson” 


and “Public Opinion.” The former, in 
theme and development, was comedy 
rather than farce, though Mr. Welch 
elected to play the title-réle on farcical 
lines; but ‘‘ Public Opinion ” was uncom- 
promising farce from start to finish, body 
and soul, and never made any pretence 
of being other. Mr. Carton must have 
said to himself—“‘ Go to! I will write a 
farce in three acts. Nowa farce in three 
acts presupposes a compromising situa- 
tion. Old? Yes, nearly antediluvian. 
Well, then, two compromising situations. 
Still ancient. But four compromising 
situations—all in one play—and all with 
the same woman! Ah, never done before 
—something really novel—inexpressibly 
ludicrous situations. Begin witha breach 
of promise case ; plaintiff a music hall 
artiste, a clever, unscrupulous, fascinating 
little witch—defendant a rakish young 
peer. Then who are to be the victims of 
the young lady’s wiles? Why, of course, 
incongruity is of the essence of farce, so 
the compromised gentlemen must be per- 
sons of great dignity of character and 
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position—Happy thought! Make the 
judge who is to try the breach of pro- 
mise case one of them. Another shall 
be his brother, a distinguished Harley 
Street physician. A third the lawyer 
whom they will all consult, and the 
fourth a peer—and there you are. They 
have all met Miss Pansy Bligh in the 
past, and they have all written her the 
most compromising love letters, and these 
letters are sure to turn up at the forth- 
coming trial, to the utter confusion and 
undoing of four very eminent and highly 
respected professional gentlemen.” 

I am not trying to construct a plot; I 
am only trying to imagine how Mr. 
Carton constructed this plot. Certainly 
with considerable ingenuity and deft 
craftsmanship, and an unhesitating in- 
stinct for what goes to make a telling 
situation. The first Act, wherein we are 
introduced to the several past-amorous 
victims of Miss Pansy Bligh’s wiles and 
thoughtful habit of filing her correspon- 
dence, moves briskly and blithely along 
a course every step of which adds appre- 
ciably to our enjoyment. The action of 
the second Act lies in Miss Pansy’s rooms, 
whither the judge, the doctor, the lawyer 
and the peer come, during Pansy’s absence 
at the music halls, each with independent 
burglarious intent to find and abstract 
his own incriminating letters. Absurdly, 
wildly, madly farcical as the situation is, 
it is also funny; but a little of it goes 
far, and when, in the last Act, we find the 
search still going on, but now transferred 
to the rooms of an irascible old gentle- 
man who knows nothing of the letters or 
the transgressions and qualms of the four 
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repentant Lotharios, we begin to feel that 
we have had more than enough of it. 
Either Mr. Carton should have rounded 
off his second act to a final curtain, or 
his humorous invention should have sup- 
plied a more original chain of event and 
ultimate solution to the dilemma he pre- 


pared for us. However we may be tickled 
by the sprightly ingenuity of the farce- 


writer in detached situations and bland. 


absurdity of dialogue, we find it hard to 
forgive him a tedious persistence in one 
groove of development. Persistence of 
any sort in the ridiculous abstraction of 
farce-land is incongruous and, as it were, 
an insult to our intelligence. If Mr. Car- 
ton will remodel his last act, he can make 
a most acceptable megrims- killer of 
“ Public Opinion.” The play hada strong 
cast and was exceptionally well acted, 
with just that naturally sane air which 
throws into high relief the essential 
absurdity of the story and its environment. 


Generalisations have a nasty habit of 
kicking back and discomfiting the gene- 
raliser. We say, grandiloquently and 
confidently, that true art is never didactic, 
never preaches from a text or dragoons 
us from a lecturer’s rostrum, and, to a 
certain extent, it is all true enough; but, 
again, the play can never “ hold the mirror 
up to nature” without showing the 
image of vice as revolting, of virtue as 
captivating, of selfishness as degrading, 
of moral cowardice as devastating, and 
that as a man sows so must he reap. In 
so far as this inevitableness is didactic, 
so far must the dramatic art be didactic. 
In ‘‘The Indecision of Mr. Kingsbury ” 
at the Haymarket, a very free and easy 
adaptation by Mr. Cosmo Gordon Len- 
nox, from M. Georges Berr’s “‘ L’Irrésolu,” 
we have arather startling instance of the 
apparent paradox that, though art may 
not be didactic, it may be necessarily a 
sermon by innuendo. It is a courageous 
thing in a dramatist to make his chief 
character a moral coward, to endow him 
with a fatal inability to make up his 
mind about anything, a fibreless drifter, 
taking his cue to a decision from the very 
last influence brought to bear upon him, 
swaying from north to south, and from 
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east to west, in the variable breezes of a 
more dominating atmosphere—a real 
human weathercock. The surprising 
thing is that, as Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
plays the part, Mr. Arthur Kingsbury, the 
undecided, entirely captivates us. With 
all his faults, we love him still, and almost 
hope that his vacillations may not bear 
the fruit they should. But, perhaps, after 
all, the fact that they do bear their proper 
fruit is the sop that stills the Cerberus- 
bark of our conscience, and leaves us 
free to love where we ought to ban. 
Mr. Kingsbury’s indecision about wall- 
paper will, we are convinced, land him 
with some atrocious pattern to make his 
walls a daily punishment for him. His 
vacillations over the selection of a wife 
will, we are equally convinced, bring its 
retribution, sooner or later, and so it 
does. And yet, though we elect to 
despise him, he is so recklessly good- 
natured, so manifestly shaped by nature 
to scatter radiance, that we positively 
resent the woes that follow in the train 
of his lack of resolution. No doubt, as 
I have intimated, much of this is due to 
the art of the actor, the personality and 
manner of Mr. Hawtrey ; but his inter- 
pretation does no violence to the part; 
in truth, he suits it admirably, and the 
part suits him. His interpretation has 
the true comedy flavour ; the misfortunes 
that he brings on himself, sit so lightly 
on his own shoulders, that our sym- 
pathies are not wrung—we are left free 
to enjoy. 

In spite of certain piquante flavours 
here and there—certain details of exag- 
geration, “ The Indecision of Mr. Kings- 
bury ” must be classed and dealt with as 
a comedy, not a farce. The body of it 
and, for the most part, the frame-work, 
are on comedy lines, but it would have 
been easy to take the play in the spirit 
of wild and irresponsible farce if its 
interpreters had sochosen. It is near the 
borderland, but the good taste and intel- 
ligent appreciation of those responsible 
for the production have kept it well on 
the right side. I have observed that 
those who criticised the play on the first- 
night production complain of its tedious- 
ness—-that the story drags—that it is too 
thin for four acts. That only shows 
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that the company had not settled com- 
fortably into their parts, and it proves 
once more that first nights are not quite 
safe guides. It provesalso that dramatic 
critics are not always capable of elimi- 
nating in imagination the obvious draw- 
backs of a first public performance, and 
of conceiving the play as that particular 
company will act it when those draw- 
backs no longer exist. There are few 
drawbacks now, and no lagging action, 
no uncertain grip. Mr. Holman Clark’s 
Earl of Cardiff might be pruned ‘of some 
of its “comic” extravagances with ad- 
vantage, and the interpolation of the 
negro dance and song, admirably though 
it is done, leaves the impression pf being 
forced into the play, since its influence on 
the development of the story is very 
slight. But I recall nothing else that can 
be described as farcical. Whether such 
radical re-writing of a foreign play, under 
the term “adaptation,” is ever altogether 
wise may be questioned. Certainly, a 
literal translation of “ L’Irrésolu ” would 
hardly have done for the British stage, 
and certainly, also, if we are to have 


“adaptations,” the work could hardly 
be better done than Mr. Cosmo Gordon 


Lennox has done his work here. More- 
over, he has a very effective part, and 
acts it extremely well. Miss Fanny 
Brough, as Lady Helena Kingsbury, has 
no genuine opportunity until the last act, 
but when it comes, she makes the most of 
it—as convincing a piece of acting, as 
faultless in vigour and restraint, as it is 
possible to make it. Miss Nina Bouci- 
cault is not quite in complete sympathy 
with the part for which she is cast, the 
superficially frivolous coquette, with a 
certain depth of character which she 
studiously conceals, but she plays it with 
fine ardour and a most praiseworthy 
effort to realise the complex qualities of 
the young, indiscreet, ambitious woman 
who only needs a firm hand to make a 
good woman in every sense. Throughout, 
however, the cast is unexceptional, bar- 
ring the one or two features mentioned, 
and the play must, I think, score a success. 


It is scarcely possible to conceive of 
anything more conventional in plot and 
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sentiment than the dramatisation of 
Mr. Ian Maclaren’s “‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” by Mr. Augustus Thomas 
and Mr. James Macarthur, which had a 
brief run at the St. James’s, under the 
management of Mr. William Mollison 
and Mr. Durward Lely. Beautifully 
staged and with a brilliant cast, the play, 
in spite of its conventionality, would, I 
should think, stand a very good chance 
of attaining popular support in large 
measure, for our many-sided London can 
produce a great many audiences who like 
nothing better than the old, old story of 
forbidden love between castle and cot- 
tage, the thorny path, the misunder- 
standings, the alternate smiles and tears, 
and the inevitable blissful dénouement. 
For of such is “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” We do not require to know the 
novel to forecast the whole of the story 
from the first act-of the play. The dour 
Scotch farmer, with the pretty daughter 
who loves, and is beloved by, the heir to 
the neighbouring lord of the manor, who 
in turn has quite other matrimonial 
views concerning his son, are all old and 
easily recognised friends. And when the 
lovers plight their troth with a ring and 
words that make a Scotch marriage, in 
the lonely farmyard, to the strains of 
plaintive music, we understand why the 
bibulous postman is left lying apparently ~ 
asleep behind a haystack, for a time will 
come when a witness to that secret 
ceremony will make all the difference 
between a legal marriage and no mar- 
riage. And then, to be sure, the lover 
goes away, and while he is gone light 
gossip plays with the names of Lord 
Hay and Flora Campbell, and comes to 
the ears of the hard father—who is in 
vain enjoined to cultivate “a little less 
piety and a little more pity”—and he 
drives his daughter from his home, and 
blots out her name from the family Bible. 
But our hearts do not palpitate need- 
lessly, for do we not know, by plain 
rule of three, that Flora will come back 
again in honour and with the frantic 
welcome of the whole valley, that the 
father’s heart will be softened, and her 
name be once more written in the Book of 
Books? And all these things come to 
pass as in duty bound, and according to 
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the inevitable law of the drama of sen- 
timent. And what boots it toask why the 
chance presence of the half-tipsy “ posty”’ 
behind the haystack should take the 
stigma from the brow of Flora Campbell, 
and make Lord Hay a hero instead of a 
cad, and so disconcert the earl, his 
father? What mighty results flow from 
accidents, for conceive how harrowing it 
might have been if the postman had been 
on his rounds at the psychological 
moment,or had been a little too tipsy to 
have caught the significance of what 
came to his ear, or had been bribed by 
the earl to hold his tongue. An exceed- 
ingly able company of players, as I have 
said—interpreted “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” Mr. Mollison acted the rugged 
and fanatical Lachlan Campbell to the 
life, and Miss Lilian Braithwaite made 
as impulsive and captivating a Highland 
Jassie as could be desired. Miss Lettie 
Fairfax was not called upon for any 
strenuous work, but she was charming in 
her quaint garb as Kate Carnegie; and 
Mr. Henry Ainley and Mr. Frank Cooper 
were entirely in harmony with their obli- 
gations as the lovers of Flora and Kate 
respectively. For those who still revel in 
the drama of pure sentiment, where tears 
flow readily with the woes of the heroine, 
and where hearts still beat tumultuously 
when the returned wanderer falls with 
a cry into her forgiving father’s arms, 
“ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” could be 
commended as a treat of great promise. 


The success of “ The Blue Moon” at 
the Lyric certainly does not seem to 
confirm the recent prognostications of 
the speedy demise of musical comedy, for 
“The Blue Moon” has all the birth- 
marks of the real thing, nearly a score of 
responsible authors, revisers, lyricists 
and composers, a skeleton framework, 
abundance of fun, a brilliant setting, 
lovely frocks, pretty songs, life, dash, 
snap. It is Eastern of course. There is 
a part for Mr. Willie Edouin and a part 
for Mr. Walter Passmore, and each of 
these fills his own to the brim, if not 
running over. Mr. Paul Rubens has put 
some admirable work into the musical 
numbers, some of his best work in this 
line of production. Miss Florence 





Smithson charms everyone Ly the natural 
grace of her acting, her unaffected 
naturalness, her pleasant and sympa- 
thetic voice. Her style is more refined 
than we are accustomed to see in similar 
parts in musical comedy, but it is clear 
that the public like it. 


On the fifth of last month French 
drama entered into possession of what I 
hope may prove a permanent home in 
London. The New Royalty Theatre in 
Dean Street has been transformed by the 
combined skill of builder, decorator and 
upholsterer into one of the daintiest, 
most convenient, and most beautiful of 
the many bijou theatres in London; and 
M. Gaston Meyer, under whose manage- 
ment the enterprise is proving a brilliant 
success, has arranged a season of the 
very highest interest. The répertoire 
includes the masterpieces of Moliére, 
Beaumarchais, Alfred de Musset, and 
Pailleron, among the classic dramatists 
of France, and the best works of her 
modern playwrights, interpreted by the 
stars of the Parisstage. During January 
we have had Mme. Réjane, and Mdlle. 
Marcelle Lender, Mme. Anne Judic, Mdlle. 
Marie Leconte, Mdlle. Cora Laparcerie, 
M. and Mme. Silvain; and during Feb- 
ruary we are promised Mdlle. Thomassin, 
Mdlle. Bady and Mme. Le Bargy, while 
M. Coquelin and his company are to 
appear in May next. Mme. Simone le 
Bargy is announced to appear in “Le 
Detour,” “L’Etincelle,” and “On ne 
Badine pas avec L’Amour;” Malle. 
Bady in Albert Bataille’s “ Resurrection,” 
and Mdlle. Thomassin in Alfred Capus’s 
“ La Petite Fonctionnaire.” The Theatre 
Frangais in London is, therefore, an estab- 
lished fact, and so long as it remains so— 
and may that be always—we shall be able 
to hear year by year at our very doors the 
choicest examples of French drama, inter- 
preted by the most consummate artists, 
in the most beautiful and expressive 
dramatic language in the world. However 
much the assured success of this enterprise 
may owe to the extremely cordial rela- 
tions between our neighbours and our- 
selves, there can be no doubt that to M. 
Meyer’s tact and energy is due the chief 
promise of so brilliant an initial season. 
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IDDA was born one fine morning in 

a large lotus flower. The sky was 

deep blue, and the sun was looking 

at himself in a beautiful rippling lake, 

while the birds were singing songs of 
love to each other. 

Beautiful she was as she came forth, 
wondering at the spectacle which she saw 
for the first time, with her fragile limbs 
still a little crushed by her journey up 
the lotus stem. Yet she had the fresh 
bloom of beauty. Her shoes were made 
of wide leaves which were at once 
flexible and strong, and a big rose leaf 
was her cloak. 

Her godmother, the fairy of the springs, 
seated peacefully ona reed, followed with 
charmed eyes the first movements of her 
godchild. The latter, tired already of 
her cradle and seized with the joy of 
living, ran far off, stood on the ends of 
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the blades of grass and then bathed in 
the dew. Soon, having artlessly landed 
again, and proud at beating even the 
swiltest insects in their flight, Lidda 
dreamed of a long journey of discovery, 
beyond the fields strewn with flowers and 
the wide stream that bordered her realm. 
Quivering with eagerness, she stopped all 
who passed her to tell them of her desire, 
and to lead them also in her undertaking. 
Not one understood her, however. 
Astonished, they raised their tiny heads 
and their startled feelers inquisitively, 
then, hastening .off to their business or 
pleasure, they left her alone. 

She watched them gliding swiftly 
under the plants. Were they meeting 
one of their people? Doubtless they 
stopped and talked of the strange inci- 
dent—she guessed that from their 
astonished faces—but all left the stranger 
to find someone to speak to. 

Lidda, being of a brave disposition, did 
not despair at this -first disappointment. 
She sat down in a cluster of irises, and 
determined to wait as long as was necessary 
for the favourable hour and for the one 
who was coming alter her. The irises 
were at the water’s edge, so Lidda looked 
at herself in the quiet mirror. Her eyes 
beamed with joy, her cheeks were red,and 
her body as white as the lotus, her 
mother. She thought that she was 
beautiful. 

Being suddenly conscious of her beauty, 
she decked herself, to pass her time, with 
those flowers whose colours seemed to 
adorn her, and smiled at the hope of an 
adventure. 

She was imprudent enough to get in 
the way of the son of a rival flower, who 
was lightly hovering about in the pursuit 
of a dragon-fly. He had already travelled 
in the world,and although not perfect in 
the language of the people of the lotus, 
yet knew a sort of tongue in which he 
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expressed himself fairly well. Letting 
the dragon-fly escape to the edge of the 
water, he approached and examined the 
little one, and seeing how beautiful she 
was, tried cunningly to charm her. But, 


being too eager and hurried, he wished in 
vain to draw out one who, though inquisi- 
tive and ignorant, yet kept her reserve. 
After the first compliments imposed by 
politeness were exchanged, they quar- 
relled. The fine fellow was averse to 
anything serious,and also, being attracted 


by the chaffing -of his companions, 
resumed his flight towards the joking 
and sportive crowd. Lidda being thusonce 
more left to herself, cried at first 
about this cruel neglect ; then, 
being sobered, and gaining in 
experience, determined to be 
more prudent in the future, and 
to be more reserved towards 
these faithless troubadours who 
flit along the river banks. 

Being composed again, she 
contemplated, not without con- 
fusion, her tco disordered ap- 
pearance, and noticed that one 
of her shoes had been lost 
during the quarrel and was 
sailing down the stream to those 
troubadours. The fairy godmother, when 
giving her the little shoes, had made 
her clearly understand that a protecting 
charm made them precious. Thus, by 
imprudence, had she deprived herself of 
a helper and acharm. How foolish she 
had been. Could she hope that her 
careless admirer would come and bring 
back to her her treasure? She heard 
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the lively laughing of the band who 
gambolled in the sunbeams; and alone, 
disabused, humbled, finding her shelter 
without beauty and her loveliness with- 
out strength, she searched the horizon 
with a sad eye. Where else 
should she go? Every thorn 
would hurt her, every stone 
also; and, loving her beauty, 
the fineness of her skin and 
the beds of flowers which per- 
fume you with harmless com- 
pliments, she determined to 
lie in wait for some child of 
the lotus, if he happened to 
come, and be ready to beg 
him to help her with his knowledge 
and courage. Many passed her, but they 
were all in pairs, and cared little for 
those solitary beings who interrupt love- 
making, or those who stop people to 
ask aid, and hence they hurried on, arm- 
in-arm, with their eyes fixed on some 
distant destination. 

Towards evening, as Lidda was shud- 
dering fearfully at feeling the darkness 
come over her, a belated couple came and 
looked about for a shelter, just near her 
iris. They had been united at day- 
break, for you know, being born with 
the first ray of light and having only two 

days to live, the children 
of the lotus hurry in 
their choice. They have 
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a long journey to make to reach the 
Palace of Light, their destination. 

Being very greatly charmed by amuse- 
ments on the way, they delay, and are 
overtaken by deep night in which they 
are lost miserably. The strong, those 
who have taken advice, and the for- 
tunate, arrive at the front of the column, 
and see the beauties of the palace and 
choose to remain there. The imprudent 
and foolish think little of how a wrong 
step tires one, how it spoils the journey 
and makes them discontented. 

The two laggards who were Lidda’s 
neighbours had at first been charmed to 
set out together and to pass the stragglers. 
Very gaily they travelled on the first 
day, drinking in the 
breeze, almost over- 
whelmed with per- 
fumes, despising the 
pleasure-seekers and 
their pranks, and 
enlivening their 
journey with the 
refrain of some light 
air. At one moment 
the playfulness of a 


dragon -fly and of 


her followers had 
seemed to trouble 
their happy love- 
making. The male 
fairy had stopped in 
surprise and amuse- 
ment, ‘throwing a 
look of envy on the 
happiness that passed, on the folly that 
amused itself. Why should not he leave 
his companion on the flowery bank for just 
so long a time that a blade of grass takes 
to shake, to be near the gilded person 
whose gleam attracted him? But a tear 
which he surprised on his lady’s cheek 
troubled him. He was kind and com- 
passionate. He thought that some mis- 
fortune might happen to his sweetheatt ; 
that they might be separated by the 
whirlwind of a storm; that she would 
have to travel along alone, wretched, 
towards the Palace of Light, sent back, 
. perhaps, into obscurity with the wicked 
and adventurous. So, bravely turning 
aside his eyes from the picture which had 
so dangerously enticed him, he had gone 


on his way. They travelled, from fear of 

danger, on the common high road, which 

was not in the least cooling, and there 

was the blinding dust and -all small 

stones—mere nothings, it seemed; but 

these nothings in the end irritated and 
tired him, hurting his feet. 

Unconsciously they got into a bad 

temper, and let the gay song of the 

morning die away on their lips, and 

accused each other, in their thoughts, of 

causing the weariness of the journey. 

She forgot the sacrifice he had made for 

her, and he noticed the slow and heavy 

step of his companion. They had not 

yet come to blame each other openly, 

but to that bad-tempered silence which 

precedes a quarrel. 

Tired and full of 

care, each with one 

accord sought a 

shelter for the night 

at the water’s edge. 

They did not feel 

sufficiently strong 

and united to brave 

the terrible mys- 

teries hidden in the 

darkness. They 

settled down then, 

believing that they 

were alone, and 

without further ado, 

on a tufted iris. The 

sly Lidda, charmed 

at being able to be 

indiscreet without 

danger, kept her eyes and ears wide 

open. She was much moved as she 

watched these cousins of hers, irritated 

by the least breath of air which, shaking 

the flowery s‘ems, carried far away the 

words of their new song; for, with new 

vigour, the young couple, refreshed by 

the coolness of the bank and the calm- 

ness of the evening, began to sing again 

the duet of the beginning, although it 

was with sleepy voices. Lidda, as if 

seized with a sudden intoxication, sus- 

tained the song when it seemed too weak 

for her liking, and deepened the cadence. 

Her little soul was moved, and before 

her charmed eyes there opened the 

country of enchantment, and she dreamed 

that she was stepping over its border with 











race. 

In the next iris the weary voices had 
gradually sunk into silence; doubtless 
they were asleep. 

Lidda, being curious, pushed aside the 
plants and made her way towards the 
silent couple. Seeing them so beautiful, 
so calm, so perfect, she uttered a deep 
sigh of envy and grief. She filled the 
calyx of a golden bud with tears. Her 
mantle of rose-leaves happened to come 
undone in 
her emotion, ‘ 
and she shone 
like a pearl. 

Suddenly 
Lidda felt 
herself clas- 
ped ina warm 
embrace; a 
pitying voice 
asked what 
her trouble 
was. The 
neighbour 
had been 
awakened by 
her plaintive 
sigh, and he 
had only to 
look to feel 
for her. They 
spoke, and in 
a murmur 
told all their 
dreams, ad- 
ventures and 
trials. They 
had heard the 
same calls of 
the unknown, and each had earnestly 
wished that perfect union which was 
sealed for ever in the Palace of Light. 

Lit up by the same light, shaken by 
the same breeze, they went on fearlessly 
in their loving confidences. In those too 
short moments they lived a whole young 
life of love. Did they think of the morrow 
that was to be, of the eternal separation 
which the awakening of the sleeper would 
cause, and that only in pairs could they 
present themselves for the promised re- 
ward? Lidda suddenly remembered the 
companion of her new friend, and, seized 
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the lover she had chosen from among her 
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with a sudden anguish, was troubled 
about the future. He, ready to set out 
in this folly of new happiness, begged 
her to go with him for ever, to forget 
the past, and believe in the perfect joy. 
She thought it impossible for her to take 
up her lonely réle of waiting for the 
unknown, after such a dream. 

In the distance, dawn was coming ; 
damp mists rolled up in hurried flight 
around the forest trees ; a thousand paths 
appeared out of these bluish mists, and 

the morning 

- .? wind drove 

E away all 

these obscure 
ill-doers. 

The day 
promised to 
be so fine, 
they only had 
to set out to 
gain theirdes- 
tination. But 
the sleeper, 
who thus far 
had been so 
quiet, gave 
out a stifled 
cry. They 
came near. 
Half dream- 
ing, she com- 
plained of a 
bad hurt in 
her foot that 
the forced 
march of 
the previous 
night had 
given her. 

The torn shoe no longer secured the 
hurt from ill, and greedy insects already 
came near with their eyes gleaming with 
hunger. Lidda, only heeding compassion 
and good, cared for the wound with a 
light and tender hand; then, taking off 
her own shoe, she put it on the sleeper’s 
foot. By this time the horizon was 
bathed in the radiance of the dawn, the 
hum of terrestrial labour began to be 
heard, the two lovers had only to take 
the high road—happiness would show 
them the way. 

But no; sobered, sad, and with looks 
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veiled with tears, releasing each other 
from one last embrace, they said, each 
at the same time, the words which meant 
separation. 

Lidda, her heart broken with black 
grief, fled into the reeds, and the sleeper, 
having at last awakened, knowing 
nothing of the wrong done to her, began to 
smile at her friend with a new sweetness. 
The mysterious shoe seemed to her 
endowed with a magic charm which 
made her step more firm and the journey 
without difficulty. She thanked the guar- 
dian fairy who had done her so thoughtful 
a service, suspecting little of the brave 
sacrifice of a rival, who gave up to her 
her last chance of happiness. 

On the other hand, he, lost in the 
ecstasy of a dream that was all too short, 
at first showed little of that gay smart- 
ness of which his friends made much ; 
it seemed to him that a part of his being 
had remained for ever among the irises 
of the quiet lake. 

Was Lidda, the charmer, sighing like 
him, or, was she, having already recovered 
from that fugitive ecstasy, thinking of 
looking for another adventure? Then, 
thanks to the gift of forgetfulness, which 
is common to the children of the lotus, 
this despairing lover began to smile, to 
answer to the sweet words that were 
said by the lady at his side, and tw find 
the rather common tenderness, that he 
had for a moment despised, consoling. 

Lidda, less favoured, wandered for a 
long time along the water's banks, heed- 
less of the thousand-and-one wounds in 
her skin and of the many calls of those 
who, seeing her in trouble, would have 
found it charming toconsole such beauty 
in distress. 

Weary at last with so many tears and 
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with so hard a lot, she stopped about 
nightfall, refusing to follow a road which 
led nowhere. The sun was setting, and 
when his purple rays were lost in the 
horizon her journey in life would be 
finished. She had not been able to reach 
her destination, and, curious about this 
nothingness which would soon seize her, 
she sounded the dark depths of thought, 
smiling at the ephemeral work which 
leads to such little good. She saw very 
far away, hardly visible, the happy 
couple continuing their journey, and she 
calculated that they would reach the end 
in time, and that the gates of the Palace 
of Light, radiant and wide open, were 
only about two paces away, and that 
the final reward, the supreme gift, would 
be given to them. 

So, even in that cruel hour, good with 
that goodness which makes us trust in 
heaven, she only shed a tear of joy when 
her little incompleted soul was going 
in to the Almighty. 

Suddenly there was heard an ineffable 
harmony coming from the depths of the 
forest, and, carried on invisible wings, 
all those on the terrestrial roads who 
had despaired, were carried without 
jolting towards the Eternal Light. Their 
faces, in their joy, gleamed already with 
immortal beauty, their ethereal forms 
gathered together, joined arm in arm, to 
follow the melodious waves of the mys- 
terious concert. A breath of strength 
and glory enveloped Lidda, an intangible 
love seemed to penetrate her inmost 
being, her soul felt conscious of another 
soul that followed her, and, surprised_at 
feeling all mortal remembrance perish, 
she had the same joy in living as she had 
felt at her first morning of life. The star 
that had attracted her drew her on—on ! 








THE BANISHED CORIOLANUS LEAVING ROME. 


From the painting by George E. Robertson in the Royal Academy, 1897. 





